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Over the last two months we have been busy trailing a 96-page 
supplement, and alert readers may already have noticed that they 
are clutching 128 pages. Which almost says it all—the first drasti- 
cally rendered-down selection ran to 190 pages. It would be an 
exaggeration to say that there is much in the way of rhyme or rea- 
son behind the final choice. It runs chronologically, and for obvi- 
ous reasons there is slightly more from the first quarter-century 
than the second (unfamiliarity breeds interest). Although we didn’t 
consciously try to include all the more regular and prolific contrib- 
utors, that is inevitably the way it seems to have turned out, and we 
have tried to strike a balance between the review pure and simple 
(reviews are seldom either), the historically significant and the 
purely entertaining. 

We start with Lord Harewood’s first Editorial, to show that 
while times may have changed, the aims of the magazine haven’t, 
much—and there’s Keith Vaughan’s drawing of the old Floral Hall 
before the fire. When the first Editor promised to include the views 
of those who practise opera, he meant it: Vaughan Williams and 
Britten were asked to write about Verdi in the special issue 
published to mark the 50th anniversary of his death. The first 
performance of a Janaéek opera in the UK was plainly ‘historically 
significant’ and Lord Harewood reviews what was for him the 
highlight of the season. More history: Roberto Gerhard reviewing 
(very fairly) both the first public performance of his own Duenna 
(a later Editor cravenly failed to invite Birtwistle to review 
Gawain) and the first performance of music from Moses und Aron. 
Then the review of the Giulini- Visconti Don Carlos in 1958—after 
which Covent Garden was never quite the same—by Harold 
Rosenthal, the magazine’s second and longest-serving Editor. 
Which gets us to p.16, and the first of some occasional editorial 
links. 
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Introduction 


‘To fillalong-felt need ’ is almost 
as popular an excuse for an entirely 
unwanted innovation as is ‘in res- 
ponse to popular demand’ for a 
revival of some better-forgotten 
film. I rather expect this magazine 
does not properly come under either 
heading: certainly it is not a revival, 
as there has not to my knowledge 
been a magazine devoted to opera 
since the days of the Imperial League 
of Opera. Whether the need has 
been long—or strongly—enough 
felt remains to be seen. 

We mean to cover in prospect 
and retrospect any form of serious 
operatic activity, amateur or professional, that is in our opinion of interest 
to the intelligent opera-goer. The views of those who practise opera 
and of those who only criticise it will appear side by side, and detailed 
articles on individual operas and composers will supplement news of 
British and foreign productions of operas ancient and modern. Letters 
or articles from readers will be welcome, and we shall try in every 
number to describe one or another of the great operatic figures of the 
day, be it singer, conductor, or producer. 

The emphasis will not always be so strongly on the works of this 
and the last generation as it is here. In the next number for instance we 
shall be dealing with two Puccini anniversaries, the twenty-fifth of the 
composer’s death, and the fiftieth of the first performance of Tosca, 
which occur within a few months of each other. Our conviction however 

remains unaltered, that the narrow- 
ing of the repertory spells eventual 
death for opera, and that the public 
in England is worse informed on the 
developments and trends of opera 
than on any single other branch of 
art. Not much can be done on paper, 
but we shall hope that the names 
at least of the most important non- 
repertory pieces will be well known 
to our readers before long: and 
that what at present amounts to 
a veritable horror of the unknown 
will eventually to some extent be 
superseded by no more than mis- 
trust for a doubtful quantity. 





Drawings by Keith Vaughan 
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Verdi—A Symposium 


Ralph Vaughan Williams : 

Verdi wrote operas. He did not add music to plays full of super-" 
ficial philosophy or bogus psychology. He carried on his drama by 
means of lyric song. His orchestra, it is true, has a wonderful 
sonority, but it is the voice on which he counts to elucidate the 
situation. He realised that song can carry on a plot in a way 
which words alone can never do. 

A good example of this comes from the last Act of my favourite 
Verdi opera, Rigoletto. In case readers are not familiar with the 
opera I will briefly rehearse the story of the last Act (from memory, 
| fear, for I have lost my copy of the score). 

A wicked Duke has seduced (or is about to seduce, I forget 
which) the daughter of his Jester, who planning revenge with 
several ‘‘R’s,’’ persuades his friend, the keeper of a disreputable 
inn, to invite the Duke to his house, offering as a bait his, the inn- 
keeper’s, own daughter, who is quite ready’ to become seducee 
No. 2. The Duke is to be murdered and his body in a sack is to 
be thrown out of the window for the Jester to play with. 

On the night appointed the Duke arrives and sits at a table in 
the inn garden, drinking wine and making love to the innkeeper’s 
daughter, and singing to her the famous La Donn’é mobile, an 
obvious and banal tune, which it is impossible to forget. Having 
sung his prologue the Duke leads the girl into the house. 

At this moment the Jester’s daughter, Gilda, arrives and rushes 
into the inn after them, and it is she who gets murdered and not 
the Duke. Finally the Jester appears waiting outside the window. 
The sack is thrown down, but as he is gloating over it the Duke’s 
voice is heard in the distance singing La Donn’é mobile. He has 
escaped !_ The Jester tears open the sack and finds in it the body 
of his own daughter ! 

Here is a situation which with the aid of a striking tune can 
be made clear in a very short time and with very few words. With- 
out music this would have entailed a lot of boring explanation and 
perhaps an extra scene. This is real music drama. 

It is curious that though Verdi’s whole art derives from Opera, 
vet his finest work, to my mind at all events, was written for the 
Church. 

Verdi’s Requiem is a_ heap of contradictions. It gives, 
indeed, one of the strongest proofs that there are no canons of 
art. Any right-minded musician who only knew the Requiem from 
description would certainly condemn it. It is sentimental, as in 
the Recordare ; theatrical as in the Dies Irae ; naively melodramatic 
as in the Tuba mirum; absurdly onomatopzic as in the Inter 
Oves. Sometimes as in Domine Deus he sails perilously near to 
the Café chantant. He frankly makes frequent use of such well- 
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worn aids to excitement as the diminished seventh and the chromatic 
scale. In spite, or perhaps because of all this, the Requiem is one 
of the stupendous monuments of art. 

Verdi’s art derives, as I have said, entirely from Opera. We 
see this even in something so far removed from the stage as a 
Church service. The Dies Irae at once suggests a stage scene. In 
the Mors stupebit death stalks on like a villain in an opera. In the 
Hostias we can see the rapt celebrant hardly daring to raise his 
voice in front of the Divine Mystery. The last pages of Libera Me 
give a vivid picture of a crowd of Italian peasants muttering 
their prayers. 

I suppose Verdi thought it necessary to have a little counter- 
point in a Church work as if to challenge comparison with the 
Academics, so he inserts two fugues, in which he manages to beat 
them at their own game. 

Falstaff is not my favourite opera. I know it is very brilliant 
and skilful and that the basket scene ensemble is a miracle of stage- 
craft. After all, the real Verdi carried on his drama in terms of 
broad tune, but Boito’s medicated Shakespeare hardly ever gives 
him a chance. Again and again the orchestra seems to be pre- 
paring us for something like the big tunes of his earlier operas, 
but they do not materialise. 

Let us be grateful, however, for the heavenly melody with the 
oboe which accompanies the love-making of Ann and Fenton. Here 
the composer was not hampered by his librettist’s sham Shake- 
speare, was able to rejoice in good Italian slush all about kissing ! 


Benjamin Britten : 

Several years ago I had the occasion to hear a series of perform- 
ances of those two old favourites, Travidta and Bohéme. At the 
time my feelings towards Verdi and Puccini were about the same— 
both of them efficient, with routine and apt stage-craft, but not 
very interesting musically. So I was not surprised when after four 
or five performances I never wanted to hear Bohéme again. In 
spite of its neatness, I became sickened bv the cheapness and empti- 
ness of the music. On the other hand, I was surprised to find 
myself looking forward with excitement to each successive perform- 
ance of Traviata. In fact, after at least a dozen performances | 
felt I was only just beginning to know it, to appreciate its depths 
of emotion, and musical strength. That was the beginning of a 
devotion to the music of Verdi which grows greater as I grow older, 
as I get to know fresh works of his, and deepen my understanding 
of the ones I already know. 

To analyse a devotion to an art is beyond me, but here are a few 
observations, which I hope will explain a little why I love the music 
of Verdi so much. 

The variety and strength of his melodies. Verdi can, of course, 
write the obvious square tunes, which use many repetitions of the 
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same little phrase and work to an effective climax. These abound 
in the earlier operas, and are immediately endearing: I think par- 
ticularly of Parigi o cara in Traviata. But he can also write the 
long casual lines, a succession of apparently unrelated phrases, 
which repeated hearings discover to have an enormous tension deep 
below the surface. The wonderful ‘‘ conversational ’’ duet at the 
end of Act I of Otello is a case in point. 

The perpetual ‘‘ undbviousness ’’ of his harmonies. Verdi has 
the gift, which only the very greatest have had: that of writing a 
succession of the simplest harmonies in such a way as to sound 
surprising and yet ‘‘ right.’’ The accompaniment to the Egyptian 
trumpet tune in Aida is an extreme example of this. Then later in 
his life he developed a new kind of harmonic originality, which | 
can most easily describe by reminding the reader of the astounding 
string accompaniment to the Bell strokes in the last scene of Falstaff, 
and the obscure Ave Maria ‘‘ on an _ enigmatic scale’’ from the 
Quattro Pezzi Sacri. 

His attitude to the voices on the stage and the orchestra. This 
seems to me to be perfectly right. The voices dominate, and the 
orchestra is the background—but what a background! In the later 
works especially, the orchestra has a range of colours wider than 
with any other composer. For soft shadings, the Nile scene in Aida 
is inimitable, and no one has ever made the orchestra roar so terrify- 
ingly as at the beginning of Otello. 

In the construction of his later works Verdi seems to have dis- 
covered the secret of perfection. At the beginning of his life he 
accepted the convention of the times in the sharp definition of the 


numbers, and he balanced these numbers brilliantly. Fundamentally, 
he never changed this attitude, but later on the numbers melt into 
each other with a really astonishing subtlety. The fact that the most 
famous composer alive to-day dismisses Otello and Falstaff ‘‘ because 


” 


they are not written in numbers 
does not know the works very well. 

And so on. I have no space to write about his vitality, his breadth 
of humanity, his courage, his extraordinary career which developed 
into an almost divine serenity. I should like to end with a personal 
confession. I am an arrogant and impatient listener; but in the case 
of a few composers, a very few, when I hear a work I do not like 
I am convinced it is my own fault. Verdi is one of these composers. 


shows, it seems to me, that he 
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Opera Diary 


SADLER’S WELLS. Katya Kabanova (Janacek). April 10 & 14. 

At long last, one of the many gaps in the English operatic background 
was filled when Katya Kabanova, by the great Czech composer Janacek, 
was mounted at Sadler’s Wells in April. As I see it, Janacek in Katya 
Kabanova fulfils all that Dr. Stuckenschmidt claimed for his music in his 
article in the April number of opERA. He is a highly original composer, 
who can produce an extraordinary degree of dramatic excitement by 
means of the contrasts in sound quality of the orchestra, and he achieves 
the maximum of tension in this work with the maximum of economy. 
That he is an original composer makes his music difficult for any 
audience. In addition his own particular form of Czech atmosphere— 
he based his melodic pattern on the rhythms and accents of the Czech 
language, and moreover insisted that such a basis was necessary to the 
vocal style of any operatic composer—is something which is completely 
foreign to English music-lovers. There is a further complication which 
applies mainly to English listeners. In the earlier Jenufa, the style was 
similar to that of Katya, but the composer used it in a rather more spacious 
way, so that the listener more often has the impression of being on 
familiar musical ground : in fact, to have heard Jenufa makes it easier to 
listen to Katya. Finally, to come to terms with this unfamiliar music 
is made more difficult rather than easier by its deceptive simplicity 
and the atmosphere of lyricism created by the character of its themes. 
Right at the beginning of the opera, one gets an idea of this lyricism 


and tenderness of Janacek’s from the tune (oboe and later flute) whith 
accompanies Katya’s first entrance, and is associated with her later on. 


Katya Kabanova: Act 1, scene 2. Tichon departs, leaving Katya and | arbara 


behind. Photo McBean 
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In Katya, Janacek approaches music like Debussy rather than like 
Wagner, and though one should not try to push the comparison too far, 
I think a similarity exists between the work of the one for the French 
language and of the other for Czech. Janacek makes great use of insistent, 
ostinato-like figures, with which in a matter of seconds he is able to 
produce an uncanny tension : in contrast to them are the lyrical themes, 
treated sequentially, which, I would suggest, indicate his own compassion- 
ate feelings towards the characters of the opera as well as their actions 
and thoughts. The opera is very short, the three acts of two scenes each 
average almost exactly half an hour apiece, and, apart from Katya’s 
monologue in the second scene (a fine piece of extended vocal writing), 
it is not divided into sharply defined numbers. The second scene of 
Act II, which consists of a love duet for the two pairs of lovers (the 
serious Katya and Boris, the flippant Barbara and Vanya), is a scene of 
very great beauty. It is a curious and bold device which prompts 
Janacek to set his serious love duet between two sections in folk song 
style,-the second of which is punctuated by phrases from the serious 
lovers offstage. At the end, Katya and Boris return to the stage but their 
emotion is stated in three highly charged orchestral phrases which express 
more of their pent-up feelings than might a vocal section of ten times 
the length. Incidentally, it is curious how often composer and 
Ostrovsky (from whose play the story is taken) like to parallel a serious 
situation with a less ominous and even a comic version of it. There are 
two contrasted pairs of lovers ; two tyrants, one of whom brings about 
the crisis of the opera, the other no more than his nephew’s departure for 
Moscow ; Katya asks her husband to make her swear to be true to him, 
the next moment her mother-in-law demands in deadly earnest (and 
obtains) what has just been refused to her ; Dikoy indulges in a drunken 
scene of comic confession, and a little later the opera’s catastrophe is 
reached when Katya, in a moment of hysteria, confesses her adultery 
to her husband. 

The first two acts seem to me beyond reproach, and they were on the 
whole very well realized at Sadler’s Wells. But the two scenes of the 
third act place a considerable strain on respectively the singer of the role 
of Katya, and the producer, and they were less happy in performance. 
It would require an actress and singer of quite extraordinary power to 
produce the necessary effect in the confession scene, and I am not 
convinced that Janacek has given her the scope she needs in his 
incredibly concise music. In the same way, the last scene of all to my 
mind requires more assistance from the producer than it in fact obtained. 
Katya’s mad scene was not particularly effective, but when, a moment 
or two later, she commits suicide and within about thirty seconds is 
carried up the river bank, apparently stone dead, the situation is nolonger 
credible as produced here. I think it may be possible to make this 
impression appear logical, but it is certainly not easy, and the bystander 
who saw her fall and then stood still while he shouted for help did 
nothing to make the situation easier to believe. 

This is much more than a valiant effort on the part of Sadler’s Wells : 
I should say it was the operatic highlight of this season. The orchestra 
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it is true was not quite as good as it has been on other occasions this 
season, but the score is not at all an easy one, and there was no suggestion 
of inadequacy here. Charles Mackerras, who conducted, has studied 
with Talich in Czecho-Slovakia and he achieved a considerable success 
on the first night. I thought the tension had slackened at the second 
performance but this is notoriously an anti-climax in all theatrical 
productions. Apart from the last Act (as I have tried to indicate above), 
Dennis Arundell’s production was highly successful. There were 
occasional awkward laughs, but these were so exactly like those one 
gets at a play by Chekhov (to whose works Katya Kabanova bears a very 
distinct resemblance) that I think they are probably inseparable from the 
combination of a Western audience and this kind of Slav play. Certainly, 
they did not come from Norman Tucker’s easy and singable translation, 
although (I hasten to add) this is one of those scores which obviously do 
not take kindly to being separated from their original text. 

In Katya Amy Shuard had her most difficult role to date. Its demands, 
both vocal and dramatic, are so exacting that it is hardly surprising that 
she did not meet them all. The role needs the authority which comes 
from experience, and Shuard has almost no experience. It also needs 
intensity, and this she provided in full measure, improving considerably 
between the first and second nights. A great deal of the music she sang 
extremely well, particularly the lovely monologue in the second scene 
of the first Act, but one wonders if it is not too early in her career to 
tackle a huge role such as this. Her roles at Sadler’s Wells have so far 
consisted of Musetta, Santuzza, Marguerite, Carmen, Eboli and Katya, 
and to these she is about to add Amelia in Boccanegra. By no stretch of 


Katya Kabanova: Act ll, scene 1. Katya’s confession to Tichon. Photo McBean 
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Rowland Jones as Boris. 
Photo Angus McBean 


the imagination can this mixture 
of high soprano and dramatic mezzo 
roles be considered a suitable reper- 
tory for a young singer with only 
two professional seasons behind 
her. It would be a great tragedy 
for English opera if it were to do 
her voice permanent harm. 
Rowland Jones grows with every 
role he undertakes, and he was a 
most sympathetic and believable 
Boris, until he came to that unfor- 
tunate exit, which must be the least 
heroicin allopera. Robert Thomas 
was Vanya, the young chemist re- 
sponsible for the delightful episode 
in the lastact when he explains with 
much gesture and few words how 
important it is that lightning con- 


ductors should be installed in the village. 


He sang with much promise, 


obviously has a good voice, and seems to be at home on the stage. John 
Kentish as Katya’s downtrodden but forgiving husband, completed the trio 
of tenors. Kate Jackson (Kabanicka) has not sufficient authority to make 


the figure of the matriarch entirely believable, but Marion Studholme made 
much of the go-between Barbara, if in a decidedly English-soubrette way. 
I think this is an opera you should see, more than once if possible, as 


it is the sort of music which grows 
on one. It represents a major effort 
on the part of Sadler’s Wells, and, 
as far as I was concerned, one of the 
most moving experiences I have had 
in an opera house for a long while. 

H. 


Marion Studholme as Barbara 
and Robert Thomas as Vanya. 
Photo Angus McBean 
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sh ote Sissi 


Coba Wackers, Adam Fendt, Helmut Melchert and Ros! Zopf «Das Leben 
des Orest’ at Frankfurt. Photo Willi Klar 


I.S.C.M. Festival 

The twenty-fifth Festival of the I.S.C.M. at Frankfurt and Wiesbaden 
(June 22 to July 1) offered three operatic works: Dallapiccola’s 
I] Prigionero and my own The Duenna, both chosen by the Jury, were 
heard in concert performance only; Krenek’s Das Leben des Orest, 
offered by the German Section, was staged and lavishly produced at the 
cramped temporary quarters of the Frankfurt Opera, the provisionally 
restored Bérsen-Saal. Krenek’s Orestes, written some twenty years ago, 
is unmistakably a younger brother to Jonny spielt auf: Jonny in heroic- 
tragic vein and on a Meyerbeerian ‘Grand Opera’ scale. In Krenek’s 
own estimate the work belongs to what he terms his “ frankly reactionary 
period,” a period characterized by his rejection of so-called atonality 
and the return to the old diatonico-tonal persuasion guided by the belief 
in a possible rebirth of the spirit of Romanticism out of the ashes, as it 
were, of its own timebound formal and stylistic means. In Krenek’s 
own words, the ruling idea of this period was that “ it should be possible 
to regain and redeem the original, unadulterated sense of the old musical 
vocabulary through an act of faith”; that is to say, if one could come 
to feel and handle diatonic tonality “‘ as an Urerlebniss,” in other words, 
if one could come to hear again and handle a common chord as a pristine 
revelation, then one would have proved “ atonality ” wrong in its main 
contention that the “tonal” material had become sterile. A desperate 
idea, it seems to me, but by no means a foolish one. Given the Urerlebniss 
it would almost certainly work. What is more surprising is that, 
concurrently, the introduction of the Jazz-idiom of the ’twenties as the 
“ expression of the contemporary standpoint ” should have been deemed 
the means by which the interpretation and the musical treatment of the 
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story of the Atreidae could be lifted on to a plane of timelessness. 
Harro Dicks’ extraordinary production does certainly not view the subject 
sub specie eternitatis. Jazz and the twenties give him his cue and he takes 
it with a vengeance. The libretto compresses and telescopes the whole 
story of the Atreidae, from the sacrifice of Iphigenia to the trial of Orestes, 
into one single dramatic action. The subject is viewed from the modern 
anachronizing angle and, to quote Krenek again, “in the light of 
contemporary psycho-analytical interpretation.” The finer points of the 
analysis were unfortunately lost on me owing to the superlatively 
diversionary tactics of the production. From the moment the magnificently 
draped chorus of the Prologue, occupying the whole breadth of the stage, 
parts to reveal the presence of royal Agamemnon(in semi-military white 
uniform, flowing cloak, pearl-grey Wellington boots and carrying a lady’s 
riding-whip), the eye is engaged by an incessant and stupendous flow of 
stage-business that evokes, with a ghostly quality, the entfesse/tes Theater 
of Reinhardt’s and Piscator’s days. As an example of how production 
can defeat its own end it would be difficult to beat the scene of Orestes’ 
homecoming, in time for the Athenian games, the interpretation of the 
latter being a riotous combination of funfair-cum-circus-cum-cabaret. 
Bruno Vondenhoff and a competent cast struggled bravely, if at times 
ineffectually, to hold their own against these odds. 

What havoc the producer “ unfettered’” can play with an operatic 
score was clearly illustrated in the case of Krenek’s work ; how much 
Dallapiccola’s I/ Prigionero lost by being given in concert performance 
only, remains a matter of guess-work. The libretto, mainly based on 
Villiers de l’'Isle-Adam’s La forture par l’espérance and, in one scene, on 
de Coster’s Ulenspiegel, seems to call for an essentially static stage production 
in any case. Whatever action there is in the last two scenes—there is 
practically none in the Prologue and the first two—would naturally 
heighten the dramatic tension but the loss of the stage effects is perhaps 
not the loss of a vital dimension to the work. The drama plays itself 
wholly in the mind of the prisoner. The music is more than able to cope 
with it and provides, in addition, its own lighting and décor where these 
play any important role. All the same, in some elusive way the stage-less 
performance seemed to fail to do the work complete justice. It was an 
impressive performance under Rosbaud, with Magda Laszlo and 
Scipione Colombo in the principal roles ; yet for all its “‘ veristic” gusto 
—or was it because of it—the degree of emotional temperature generated 
seemed curiously low in comparison to the high-powered engines at work. 

It was probably a mistake to allow this work to be performed as an 
oratorio. The fact that it does not quite succeed in this form rather 
strengthens its credentials as a work that genuinely and necessarily 
belongs to the stage. In the case of The Duenna 1 have no doubt that its 
performance in concert form was a mistake absolutely. The stage 
performance at the Wiesbaden Opera had to be cancelled at the eleventh 
hour, owing to sudden indisposition of two of the principals. The 
understudies had just under a week to learn their parts and could sing 
only from the vocal scores. Out of consideration for the rest of the cast, 
who had been tremendously hard worked by Franz Paul Decker—a 
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young conductor of exceptional promise—I was loath to call the perform- 
ance off, and thereby took far greater risks than I had imagined. I 
realized this in a flash when I took my seat in the crowded house of the 
lovely Wiesbaden Opera. Everything in the house at once conspires 
to create that thrilling mood of expectancy and willing surrender to 
illusion, which is the indispensable climate if the magic of the theatre 
is to operate ; and then the curtain rises to shatter it utterly, revealing 
a front row of seated gentlemen in tails and ladies in evening dress and, 
in ascending rows at the back, the chorus in a display of glorious techni- 
color. The incongruity was overpowering. With the stage thus not only 
abruptly cut off from the play but passively suggesting a number of 
wrong clues: the young lovers, two portly middle-aged singers; old 
Don Isaac, a very young and handsome one; the Duenna, the old 
harridan, a positively glamorous girl; with a Narrator reciting from the 
footlights a not very helpful synopsis, and so forth . . . it can easily be 
guessed what the odds must have been against the audience being able 
to unravel the skein of a comic opera plot. In such conditions the work 
was certainly robbed of a vital dimension and it is little short of a miracle, 
I feel, that the score survived the hazards of the experiment. The credit 
is due, in the first place, to Franz Paul Decker who, after the ice was 
broken, gave a most musicianly and exhilarating performance of Acts II 
and III. The cast was completely dominated by the dynamic personality 
of Georg Stern, a young buffo-baritone of superb vocal means who 
has the makings of a star. The Wiesbaden Opera will stage The Duenna, 
with Koehler-Helffrich as producer and décors by Hans Weyl, during 
the coming autumn season. 


The Darmstadt ‘“‘ International Summer Course for Contemporary 


> 


Music,” organized by the Kranichsteiner Musikinstitut, gave on July 2 
the world premiére of Schoenberg’s Der Tanz um das Goldenen Kalb, 
with Scherchen conducting the augmented orchestra and chorus of the 
Landestheater, and Ruth Wilke, Petra Boser, Franz K6th, Heinz Janssen 
and Willibald Vohla as soloists. The piece is an extensive excerpt (almost 
the whole of the third scene) from Schoenberg’s unfinished opera Moses 
und Aron. As the title indicates, it is concerned with the rites performed 
round the golden calf by the people of Israel. It culminates in a scene 
of human sacrifice unleashing an orgiastic outbreak the mere description 
of which cows the imagination. The gigantic symphonic torso swept 
its course hurricane-like, decimating the ranks of the audience. The 
remaining nine-tenths stayed the repeat performance and gave the work 
a clamorous reception. It was an unforgettable experience. As there 
is a region of unalterable repose at the centre of every commotion, so 
in the middle of these scenes’ turmoil there comes suddenly an enchanted 
oasis of unearthly calm: a pianissimo quartet of the sacrificial virgins, 
sustained by divided violas and enveloped in a diaphanous mist of 
orchestral sound . . . a breathtaking episode of indescribable loveliness. 
To judge from the fragment heard at Darmstadt there can be little doubt 
that Moses und Aron will rank amongst Schoenberg’s greatest works. 
It is distressing to know that he left the last scene of the opera unfinished. 

Roberto Gerhard. 
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Opera Diary 
Covent Garden. Don Carlos (May 9 and 15) 


As I have already suggested in this month’s Comment, this new 
production of Don Carlos is not only one of the finest operatic produc- 
tions ever seen or heard at Covent Garden, but it serves to vindicate 
completely the art of Grand Opera. So masterly was the conducting of 
Giulini and so exciting and satisfying the production by Visconti that one 
regretted the few cuts that had been made, especially the scene after 
Rodrigo’s death where Philip offers to return Carlo his sword and the 
mob breaks into the prison to demand Carlo’s release, only to be quelled 
by the intervention of the Inquisitor. As this production so clearly con- 
trasted the Church and the Court of sixteenth century Spain, this addi- 
tional scene in which Philip once more has to bow to the Church would 
have been even more welcome. 

There were of course one or two minor points in Visconti’s produc- 
tion that one could question. It seemed a mistake to have dogs on the 
stage, for even with two such outstanding artists as Gobbi and Christoff 
in front of one, a scratching wolf-hound offers severe competition. The 
placing of Christoff rather too far back in the auto-da-fé scene tended 
to make him a less dominating figure at this point than he should be, 
and the lack of a suitably large chorus in this scene was another weak- 
ness. But other than these points, one has nothing but praise for the way 
Visconti handled the whole thing. From the moment the curtain rose on 
the evocative Fontainbleau scene we were completely under the spell of 


this rather sombre work. And when we came to the brightly lit and 
colourful Garden scene in Act 2, with its wonderfully vivid picture of 
Spanish court life, we could scarcely refrain from applause. 

But all the time the music was being given its rightful due ; and how 
wonderfully Giulini shaped this marvellous score—indeed it is no exag- 
geration to say that under his baton it was revealed to us in its true 
colours for the first time. How he must have worked with the orchestra, 





DON CARLOS 


Opera in five acts; text by G. Méry and C. du Locle after Schiller’s drama; Italian 
version by A. de Lauzieres; music by Giuseppe Verdi. Sets and costumes by Luchino 
Visconti. Producer, Luchino Visconti. New production at the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden on May 9, 1958. 
Elizabeth de Valois ... a ees Gré Brouwenstijn 
Tebaldo, her Page ... oe os as see ows ie ata Jeanette Sinclair 
Don Carlos, Infante of Spain ae Be a ees er ace ... Jon Vickers 
Count of Lerma i “ we a Se ae ou ae ide Edgar Evans 
A Monk ... aes eos is ane sas as ne an ae Joseph Rouleau 
Rodrigo, Marquis of Posa ... ae ies shy hen ae a a Tito Gobbi 
Philip II, King of Spain ... a ie Ba nae nee ik ... Boris Christoff 
Princess of Eboli aes is ase id soa aie dae ahs, Fedora Barbieri 
Countess of Aremberg oes ae ee 148 yi oie a Margaret Lensky 
The Grand Inquisitor ... nee sie era it wile sae sa Marco Stefanoni 
The Royal Herald... a ses ee aa ny aoe a ... Robert Allman 
A Voice from Heaven aoe aie weed see ane si ea mea Ava June 
Flemish Deputies—Inquisitors, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Spanish Court—Pages— 
Guards of Philip Il—Friars—Members of the Holy Office—Soldiers—Magistrates— 

Colonial Deputies 
The Covent Garden Opera Chorus 
The Covent Garden Orchestra 
Conductor: Carlo Maria Giulini 
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The great quartet in Act 4, scene i. Christoff as Philip, Brouwenstijn as 
Elizabeth de Valois, Gobbi as Rodrigo, Barbieri as Eboli 


and how well it responded to him. The Verdi melodies throbbed and 
pulsated ; there was a surge in the great ensembles, and a tenderness in 
the love scenes ; and the accompaniment to Elizabeth’s last act aria and 
the duet with Carlo that followed was exquisitely played and shaped. 

The combination of Christoff and Gobbi was something to which we 
had long looked forward, and it exceeded our expectations. Both offered 
complete studies of their roles. It was fascinating to watch them closely 
through the opera glasses when they were not singing, for they remained 
completely in character and reacted to what was going on around them. 
These were no stars hogging the limelight, but complete singing-actors. 
Christoff’s great aria in the fourth act became the expression of a personal 
tragedy and not a show piece for a bass; and Gobbi made Rodrigo into 
the idealist he so rarely is. 

Jon Vickers in the title role sang better than I have ever heard him. 
I doubt whether Carlos has ever been so well sung since Martinelli did it 
in New York in the 1920s. Similarly Gré Brouwenstijn sang with a beauty 
and feeling that she has rarely shown before. She has not the weight of 
voice to make ‘Tu che le vanita’ the tour de force it should be, and which 
Grandi does so superbly on records; but then I doubt whether Grandi 


Houston Rogers 
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could have touched the heart as Brouwenstijn did in the love scenes with 
Carlo. Fedora Barbieri is a contralto and Eboli is a high mezzo. But as 
always Barbieri tackled her role with immense bravado. She has not the 
elegance or finish that the music calls for, however, and tended to sound 
coarse in her utterances. One heard Mistress Quickly coming through on 
more than one occasion. 

Marco Stefanoni, who came to replace the late Guilio Neri is also a 
coarse singer, and his Inquisitor was adequate but not outstanding. Far 
more satisfactory was Michael Langdon (May 15). who sang better than 
for years, and who helped to make the great scene between the Inquisitor 
and Philip the frightening thing it is. Mention must also be made of the 
beautiful round tones produced by Joseph Rouleau as the Monk, of the 
spritely Tebaido of Jeanette Sinclair and the beautiful singing of Ava 
June as the Heavenly Voice. 


It was a pity that on the Centenary Night Mr Webster did not appear 


on the stage at the close of the opera to make a speech that would have 
rounded off the evening’s pleasure. H.D.R. 





Desmond Shawe-Taylor’s invaluable ‘Gallery of Great 


Singers’ series ran from 1955-88, starting with the De Reszke 
brothers and ending with Frida Leider. Selecting just one for 
inclusion—from a gallery of 19 ranging from Melba and 
Destinn to De Lucia and Schorr—was impossible, and the 
eventual choice of Vanni Marcoux reflects pure personal 
prejudice on the part of RM, who is dotty about this very great 
singer indeed. A pendant to this series came in the form of 
Max Loppert’s ‘Singers and their roles’, in which he talked to 
such artists as Crespin, Barstow and Vickers, and the first of the 
series—Domingo on Hoffmann—is reprinted on pp.79-84. 

Under the ‘views of those who practise opera’ comes the 
ageless Magda Olivero in a revealing, highly personal article 
on her association with Adriana Lecouvreur and the com- 
poser Cilea. Would that there had been space for features by 
many other practitioners: John Dew (before he became fa- 
mous, writing about design at Bayreuth), Osbert Lancaster, 
Charles Mackerras (a classic analysis of Makropoulos Case), 
Edward Downes, Elijah Moshinsky, Nicholas Payne—the 
list is endless and includes Peter Katona, who wrote the odd 
review for us before he turned ‘respectable’ . 
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A GALLERY OF GREAT SINGERS: 12 


Vanni Marcoux 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


If our series were called ‘A Gallery of Great Voices’, the inclusion of Vanni 
Marcoux (1877-1962) might need some little justification, since many of 
his contemporaries and successors have possessed a more robust and 
resplendent tone. A great singer, however, he assuredly was: an artist of 
the purest taste and style who might serve as a model even to those who 
never heard him in the flesh. 

My own first-hand acquaintance with his work was sadly limited: I 
heard his powerful Golaud at Covent Garden in 1937, and that is all. It 
made an impression on me; but since this was also my first experience of 
Debussy’s opera in the theatre, the impact of the individual artist was 
naturally swallowed up in that of the work as a whole. Some years ago, a 
month or so before his 80th birthday, I visited Vanni Marcoux in his Paris 
apartment in the Rue du Cherche-Midi ; we had luncheon at a neighbouring 
restaurant, and he was not at all reluctant to sing thereafter. Nor was his 
voice at that time a mere relic, for he belonged to the glorious tradition of 
vocal longevity, and had in fact made a new and successful LP record 
during the previous winter. Genial, hale and hearty, he was the only man 
I have ever met who not only took a cold bath every morning of the year, 
but in summer put blocks of ice into it in order to correct the temperature. 

Young for his age as he then seemed, he showed no inclination to 
conceal facts or dates. When I asked him for details of his début, he gaily 
replied that it took place on 8 December 1883. What, I said, more than 71 
years ago? Well, he admitted, it was not exactly an operatic début, but it 
was unquestionably a public performance — in fact, an appearance as 

treble soloist in a church in Lyons ; 
and to prove it he produced a 
printed sheet of religious music 
which was actually composed for 
and dedicated to him: ‘To Joannes 
Marcoux, aged six years’. 

This notable singer (who died in 
Paris on 22 October 1962) was born 
in Turin on 12 June 1877, of a 
French father and an_ Italian 
mother. His true name was Jean 
Emile Diogéne Marcoux; the 
‘Vanni’ which he later incorporated 
into his professional name was in 
the first place merely an abbrevia- 
tion for ‘Giovanni’. The double 
name is sometimes linked by a 
hyphen, and sometimes not, thereby 
confusing methodical people, who 
do not know whether to catalogue 
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VANNI MARCOUX 
as Hunding as Pogner 


and index it under V or M; the admirable ‘Voix de son Maitre’ operatic 
recital (FJLP 5035), with an impartiality which is not quite so admirable, 
uses the hyphen on the back of the sleeve but drops it on the front and 
on the label. 

Neither the admixture of Italian blood nor early vocal training in Italy 
seems to have had any effect on the timbre of Vanni Marcoux’s voice, 
which was always purely and characteristically French. He studied law and 
was actually admitted to the bar; but in 1894, when only seventeen, he 
made his first stage appearance in Turin, as Sparafucile in Rigoletto ; a year 
later he sang in concert beside the great Tamagno and the famous baritone, 
Magini-Coletti. These early appearances were evidently successful, since he 
soon gave up the law; but in later life his career was to lie mostly outside 
Italy. His fame was greatest in England (where Covent Garden, with 
remarkable speed and fidelity, engaged him for every summer season from 
1905 to 1912); in Chicago (1913-14, and numerous seasons from 1926-27 
onwards); and of course in Paris, where he remained for nearly four 
decades (1908 to 1947, though with some interruptions) an indispensable 
figure on the operatic scene, mainly at the Opéra. There in 1922 he sang the 
title-role in the first performance in French of Boris Godunov ; and four 
years later, at Monte Carlo, he became the first French Baron Ochs in a 
fascinating Rosenkavalier cast that included Gabrielle Ritter-Ciampi as the 
Marschallin and Germaine Lubin as Octavian. (How I wish, by the way, 
that someone would systematically set out these old Monte Carlo casts, in 
which so many great singers appeared in roles that were unknown to them 
elsewhere!) Mme Lubin tells us that he was a wonderful Ochs, though 
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VANNI MARCOUX 
Mephistopheles (Berlioz) Mephistopheles (Gounod) 


Scarpia Don Quixote 
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perhaps rather too much the ‘grand seigneur’. After his retirement, from 
1947 to 1951 he was the director of the opera-house (Grand Théatre) at 
Bordeaux ; and his versatility was further shown in a large number of films, 
both silent and sound. 

Sparafucile, Boris and Ochs are roles for deep bass, ‘but we find Vanni 
Marcoux as often in baritone parts: he had a wide range, and seems to have 
gravitated, exceptionally, towards the higher roles in the latter part of his 
career. Thus in Pelléas he began as an Arkel, and then moved on to Golaud. 
Among other baritone parts, he sang Iago, Scarpia, Gianni Schicchi and 
Don Giovanni ; his numerous bass roles included Massenet’s Don Quixote, 
the Father in Louise and Gounod’s Mephistopheles (besides that of Berlioz). 

It is doubtful whether he actually sang the great role of Philip II in 
Don Carlos on the stage, since Verdi’s great work was then seldom per- 
formed anywhere, and at the Opéra never ; but his complete recording of 
‘Elle ne m’aime pas’ is rightly placed at the head of the above-mentioned 
operatic LP, and has some claim to be thought the finest version yet made. 
It is almost as smoothly vocalized as the abridged version of Plangon ; and 
it suggests, as even Plancon scarcely did, the careworn, fanatic King, a prey 
to suspicion and gloom. Marcoux’s clear, luminous, perfectly poised tones 
trace the vocal line as though with a finely pointed pencil ; and the effect of 
regal distinction is enhanced by his singularly pure enunciation of the 
original French text and by the precision of touch in such details as the 
little turn just before the aria proper begins. Here is a true basse chantante, 
who can convey all the drama and pathos of the scene without those sudden 
outbursts, sobs and parlando lapses which often deface the music’s nobility. 

Marcoux studied the role of Iago with its creator, Victor Maurel ; and 
one of the things Maurel taught him, he said, was to treat the quasi-recita- 
tive passages lightly and easily, always allowing the musical phrase to take 
its shifting colour from the sense of the words. This communicative delicacy 
made him almost as notable in song as in opera. When listening to his 
song recordings, we are often reminded of a very different singer: John 
McCormack. Both show the same clarity and point in the treatment of 
words, and — directly arising from this — the same extraordinarily subtle 
rubato. Moreover, both these great artists can transfigure, by the magic of 
style, material which is in itself insignificant. Vanni Marcoux was fond of 
singing sentimental little ditties by Paul Delmet, which (it must be admitted) 
are rather like those French postcards in which glossy-haired young men 
make eyes at simpering girls. In almost any other hands they would be 
intolerable ; and his very last record (HMV FALP 358), which is entirely 
devoted to Delmet, is to my taste too much of a good thing. But play one 
of his earlier 78 r.p.m. versions by itself, and you may well be bowled over: 
for instance, by the little Envoi de fleurs (on French HMV K 7183 ; not to 
be confused with Gounod’s song of the same name, which he also recorded, 
on DA 4829). Slight as the song is, the singing carries us away by its sheer 
perfection of style. 

From these drawing-room trivialities it is a far cry to Mussorgsky’s 
Boris ; but Vanni Marcoux seems equally at home in either world. He has 
often been described as the one Boris to have challenged the supremacy of 
Chaliapin ; and two famous singers, Emma Eames and her husband Emilio 
de Gogorza, used to declare that they positively preferred his interpretation 
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As lago (1.) and as Guido in 
Février's ‘Monna Vanna’ 


as being more musical and less mannered. That was no doubt an eccentric 
point of view ; for one thing, Vanni Marcoux never ventured to sing the 
Russian text, and for that reason alone his declamation cannot sound as 
convincing as that of Chaliapin, as can be observed in the recordings of the 
music which he made. Nevertheless in the famous Clock Scene his vivid 
dramatic power hardly pales even beside that of the Russian giant. 

The three roles which he considered peculiarly his own were Boris 
Godunov, Golaud and Don Quixote. I never heard his Don, although he 
was singing it (if only I had known!) as late as 1947 at the Opéra-Comique. 
It is in this part, rather than as Boris, that he comes into direct competition 
with Chaliapin. Though it is true that Massenet wrote the part with Vanni 
Marcoux in mind, Grove’s Dictionary and other sources are wrong in 
claiming that he created the part at Monte Carlo in 1910. As an international 
star, Chaliapin was called in to sing at the Monte Carlo premiére; and 
Vanni Marcoux did not assume the role until later the same year in Paris. 
Both the opera and his impersonation of the Don were immensely success- 
ful ; he was evidently a remarkable actor, and he was called on to play the 
part no fewer than 150 times in Paris alone within the next six years. In 
America, where the opera did not please (even when Chaliapin did it to 
De Luca’s Sancho Panza at the Metropolitan), Vanni Marcoux’s interpreta- 
tion was no less admired. The critic W. J. Henderson said that he sang 
‘with so much vocal resource, so much style, that he squeezed out of the 
role all there was in it and put a little in it that was not there before’. 

Until last autumn at Edinburgh I had never seen the entire opera ; but 
I heard Chaliapin give the fifth act by itself at the Lyceum Theatre in 1931, 
and found the experience impressive and moving, so that I was less 
surprised than some of my colleagues at the considerable success of the 
Belgrade company in the work. Both Chaliapin and Vanni Marcoux 
recorded the Death of Don Quixote (Vanni Marcoux more than once; but 
his definitive version, HMV DA 4857, is incorporated in FJLP 5035) ; and 
the difference in their interpretations is wide. Here the French singer is on 
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As Flambeau (on right) with Fanely Revoil in ‘L’ Aiglon’ by Honegger and Ibert 


his home ground, and Chaliapin, with all his genius, is the alien. As we 
might expect, Cha!iapin emphasizes the grotesque aspect of Don Quixote, 
using much parlando and tricks of all sorts. It is characteristic of him that 
he insists on taking both parts, Sancho Panza as well as the Don; we feel 
that he is working hard to get his effects. Though impressed, we remain 
always conscious of the famous dramatic bass, Feodor Chaliapin; and 
sometimes we find ourselves thinking of Boris. 

Conversely, the most notable feature of Vanni Marcoux’s interpretation 
is the complete identification of singer and character. He gives us, not so 
much the visible eccentric (no doubt he left that to make-up and gesture) 
as the inner man: the proud Castilian Don, wrong-headed yet curiously 
dignified and touching in his affectionate treatment of his old companion. 
There is a world of tenderness in his enunciation of the mere name ‘Sancho’ 
(‘Sancho, mon bon Sancho’) ; yet even this tenderness is concealed behind 
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a certain pedantic dryness. Nothing could be more quiet and restrained 
than his utterance of the words ‘Je meurs’, or of the gentle phrase to 
Sancho, ‘Tu n’es qu’un homme enfin, and tu veux vivre’. When I talked to 
him about this scene, it was characteristic of his modesty that he would 
say nothing about his own performance; he only mentioned the over- 
whelming effect made by his Sancho, the wonderful Lucien Fugére, with 
the single phrase (marked trés doux et modeste) ‘C’était un simple ilot que 
je voulais avoir! ...’ What a rare pleasure it must have been to see and 
hear these two great artists together ! 

When the voice of the ‘ideal’ Dulcinea is heard off-stage as the dying 
Don gazes at a star in the evening sky, Chaliapin starts and exclaims, in a 
trembling parlando, ‘Dulcinée! ...’; but the French singer shows no 
astonishment. Having always believed in his ideal, he now merely murmurs 
the beloved name in a tone of quiet recognition, using the exact notes —a 
simple rising fifth — written by Massenet. 

The whole performance of this closing scene of Don Quichotte demon- 
strates unforgettably something which even great singers are apt to forget: 
that the most elaborate character study can be achieved without the 
smallest deviation from a pure legato stream of tone. Vanni Marcoux pays 
Massenet the compliment of singing his music as though it were by Mozart. 

It is said that his repertory comprised 240 roles ; but I have no doubt in 
my own mind that it is in this part that I should most have liked to see him. 
Fortunately the LP re-issue already referred to, which contains the Death 
Scene and an earlier passage from Don Quichotte (the Serenade, ‘Quand 
apparaissent les étoiles’), the big Don Carlos aria and various other excerpts 
from his famous roles, can still be obtained from dealers in imported 
records, although it has never appeared in the English HMV catalogue. 


Those who have ears for something beyond mere tonal opulence may well 
count it among their most precious possessions. 
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Cilea and ‘ Adriana Lecouvreur ’ 
MAGDA OLIVERO 


I must admit that, in the portrait gallery of all the characters whose 
lives I have re-lived and expressed through my singing with an impartial 
emotional sincerity and equal affection, the character of Adriana 
Lecouvreur has occupied, for quite a long time, a very special place. This 
is not only because of those natural, understandable reasons of satisfaction, 
affinity and close sympathy which grow within the artist when she sinks her 
whole personality into the drama of the character she impersonates on the 
stage. The French tragic play by Scribe and Legouvé on which Arturo 
Colautti based his libretto always represented a decisive test for all the 
great actresses of the second half of the 19th century. Much in the same 
way, Adriana Lecouvreur (1902), enriched by Cilea’s music, still maintains 
the interest of opera singers for the inherent appeal of the story acted on 
the stage as well as for the beauty and grace of its melodic line. 

The spiritual link I feel with the character of the unfortunate pathetic 
figure of the actress of the Théatre Frangais is made even stronger by a 
personal event which brought about my decision to return to the operatic 
stage after my voluntary exile of almost ten years. 

In 1941, shortly before my marriage, I had taken my farewell of the 
public with a performance of Adriana Lecouvreur at the Teatro Alighieri 
at Ravenna. Among the tributes I received that evening, I was particularly 
touched by a message Cilea had sent me: he regretted that I should leave 
the stage just when (these were his words) his opera seemed to have found 
the ideal interpreter. This decision to leave the stage was the result of the 
commitments of my new status, and also of a sudden sharpening of a 
personal crisis, which had been growing for some time. Afterwards, a 
more romantic and totally wrong interpretation was given to a decision 
prompted only by my wish to separate—once and for all—the world of 
opera from my own musical life. I continued to sing just for myself, as a 
daily relaxation. 

When, soon after the end of the war in Europe, I undertook a series 
of concerts for the Red Cross, several appeals were made to me by many 
musical personalities to carry my assignment still further, from the wards 
of the military hospitals and convalescent homes to the operatic stage. One 
of these suggestions came from Tullio Serafin, who was at that time artistic 
director of La Scala. While I felt it was my duty to use my art for the 
benefit of a worthy cause, and did not intend to resume my professional 
career. However, in May 1950, I received a letter from Francesco Cilea, 
already in failing health, in which he expressed a wish to see me once more 
on the stage in the title-role of his opera. He wrote: 


An artist owes something to her public and to her art, and cannot neglect 
these duties, because to try to avoid them amounts to desertion. Therefore 
I must insist in my plea. Unfortunately singers are now few, and the reopened 
theatres must re-establish the operatic tradition that the war has forcibly 
interrupted. The public must learn again to appreciate beautiful things. This 
is why art now has acquired a special formative significance which justifies 
the urgency of its moral and spiritual mission. 
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I thought about the letter for a long time, then put it away, hoping that 
time would somehow produce an evasive answer. But the seed contained 
in those words had not been sown in vain. I began to think that perhaps 
Maestro Cilea was right. Perhaps my resistance was only prompted by an 
unreasonable formal prejudice. A few weeks went by before I could make 
up my mind to answer dear Cilea’s letter. It was a telephone call from 
Piero Ostali, owner of the publishing house of Sonzogno, that finally made 
me decide. ‘Cilea knows that he will not have long to live,’ he told me. 
‘Just now, although in pain and confined to a chair, he has finished 
correcting the proofs of the score of his opera Gloria. He keeps on saying: 
“Maeda Olivero has not been able to tell me anything yet. But I hope that 
she will not deny an old composer this last wish. Please, plead with her. 
Tell her that at least once, once more, she must sing Adriana on the stage.” ’ 
How could I refuse? 

At last I wrote to Cilea (by now confined to his villa in Varazze) telling 
him that the score of Adriana Lecouvreur had ‘been taken down from the 
shelf and stood on my piano once more. I had decided that, after ten years, 
I would again be ‘l’umile ancella del genio creatore’ (the humble servant 
of the creative genius). An exultant telegram arrived a few days later asking 
me to join him at his home by the lake. 

It was a happy and moving moment for me to be once more, for a few 
hours, with our great composer. I found him thinner than ever, worn by 
age and illness, afflicted by increasing deafness which he tried to overcome 
with sorely needed hearing-aid. Nevertheless, he was still as lively and clear- 
headed as in those days when, as director of Italy’s best conservatories, he 
was the life and soul of all the committees and examination boards on which 
he sat as chairman. His devoted wife Rosa, bustling around him, pampered 
him with loving care. He insisted on accompanying me at the piano himself, 
asking me to sing for him the most beloved pages of his opera. First, of 
course, the famous aria itself, ‘Io son l’'umile ancella’. After I had finished 
singing, he added to his words of praise some very useful suggestions. I 
have met only very few people with his clear vision of the right 
interpretation. He had an instinctive sense of the exact vocal expression to 
fit exactly the poetry of words. 

A few weeks later I visited him again. I must confess that the idea of 
facing an audience after such a long absence had been worrying me a little. 
It was like starting all over again. I told Cilea of my apprehensions. [ still 
remember his reassuring fatherly smile. He told me that Angelica Pandolfini 
and Giuseppina Cobelli, two of the greatest interpreters of Adriana, had 
experienced the same fears. 

That day, after lunch, he showed me an old yellowish book he had on 
his desk. On the leather-bound cover I read the name of one of the authors 
of the original Adrienne Lecouvreur, Ernest Legouvé. It was a copy of the 
first edition of L’Art de la lecture. ‘I got the inspiration for the finale of 
Adriana from some of these pages,’ Cilea told me, ‘in particular from 
those where Legouvé recalls a rehearsal of the last scene of the play with 
Elisa Felix (the great Rachel) in the title-role. I was so impressed,’ continued 
Cilea, ‘that the atmosphere of that scene became imprinted upon my mind 
instantly, as a moving personal experience’. 

Later he translated for me the scene described by Legouvé and allowed 
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me to copy it in my notebook, as follows: 


When everyone had gone, I remained in the theatre with Rachel, Régnier 
and Maillard. Suddenly Rachel told me: ‘I have worked alone for three 
whole days at this last act, and would like to make sure that I have got the 
right interpretation.’ I agreed to listen to her rehearsal and we went on the 
stage. All the lights were out; the only lighting came from a little lamp 
placed by the prompter’s box. The audience consisted solely of myself and 
the fireman on duty who was asleep in a corner. From the very beginning 
the actress’s conviction went straight to my heart. I had never seen her 
acting so naturally, so truly, with such a tragic depth of feelings. The 
reflection of the little smoky light threw strange blue shadows on her figure; 
the emptiness of the theatre gave her voice an almost funereal resonance. 

As we went past a mirror I was shocked to see how pale I looked. I 
then noticed that Régnier and Maillard were just as white-faced as I was. 
Rachel, sitting in a corner, silent and shaking with nervous tension, was 
wiping a few tears from her cheeks. I went up to her and could not praise 
her interpretation but only show her the deep impression it had made on us 
who had witnessed this acting miracle. I took her by the hand: ‘You have 
acted as you will never act again in your life’. ‘I think so, too,’ she answered, 
‘And do you know why?’ ‘Yes, I think I know. As there was no one in the 
theatre you have forsaken all possible traces of artifice. You have really 
become the poor Adriana, dying in the arms of those who loved her.’ 
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‘This is true,’ she admitted, ‘but you have not guessed the whole truth. 
For one moment I have lived a truly extraordinary experience. I did not 
weep for Adriana, but for myself, for my own destiny. I felt as if I were 
in my own room, ready to leave for ever, taking my last farewell from art 
and life.” And true enough, Rachel had a premonition of her own tragic fate. 
A few years later she died, in the prime of youth and at the peak of her 
career. 


There is certainly no doubt that the last act of Cilea’s opera, so compact 
harmonically and melodically, so tensely drawn towards its tragic ending, 
was conceived as a whole and inspired by true feeling. It finds an immediate 
response in the heart of the audience through this same romantic feeling 
flowing in the vein of the sorrowful melodies and in the intimately tense 
cantilenas. Here the composer reaffirms his allegiance to the 19th-century 
tradition in a typically melodic interpretation of a theatrical situation. Not 
only does he create his characters, but in true Italian fashion he endows 
them with an inborn capacity for expressing human feelings through a vocal 
line. 

I returned to the stage with Adriana Lecouvreur on 6 February 1951 
at the Teatro Grande, Brescia. I recall, without false modesty, that it was a 
triumph. Unfortunately, Cilea could not share the joy of that moving 
evening. He had died two months earlier. I dedicated to his memory my 
return to the operatic stage. When, shaking with emotion, I started to sing 
‘Io son l’umile ancella’, I thought I could see again the inviting smile of 
Maestro Cilea as he sat at the piano, waiting for me to start his famous 
aria. At the end of the piece the whole audience stood up, the thundering 


Camillo Parravicini’s design for Act 1 of ‘Adriana Lecouvreur : 
The foyer of the Comédie Francaise 
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A BACKGROUND FROM HISTORY 


Maurice, Count of Adrienne Lecouvreur’s rival, 
Saxony Lecouvreur Duclos 


applause which followed relieving the tension which bound us all. It was 
for me an unforgettable evening. After that night it would have been 
impossible for me ever to forsake the stage again. It would have meant 
leaving with it a part of my life as an artist. And so it was that I began to 
sing again. 

I feel that I have not disappointed the faith Cilea had in me. I have 
sung Adriana in the most important theatres, always with the satisfaction 
of seeing its boundless vitality and appeal reaffirmed. The character of 
Adriana, however, is such that I would like to see the opera produced quite 
anew in order to express what Cilea really meant, instead of being produced 
to suit the exigencies of particular stages. 


Only a few people know that Cilea made long and careful researches 
into the historical background of Adrienne Lecouvreur (her real name), 
taking into account her personality as an artist as well as her womanly 
characteristics. Her life as an actress was by far the most important factor ; 
one must remember that she appeared on the French stage for 13 years in 
no less than 1,200 performances; she played about a hundred different 
parts, of which about 20 were created by her. Her admirers included 
royalty, philosophers, writers and artists. ‘Divine’ was the most common 
adjective used to describe her. It was understandable that her personality 
should vanquish the prejudices that the society of those days had against 
actors (and especially actresses). These were easily forgotten in the light of 
the respect audiences showed her, of her great social prestige, of her 
extraordinary intelligence and above all because of the innovations she 
introduced into the French theatre, advancing the art of dramatic acting 
at least a century. 


Cilea had these points in mind when he wrote his recitatives, balancing 
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the impulses and passions of the woman against the classical, almost reticent 
simplicity of the actress. All the most aristocratic features of the opera, all 
that in it appears elusive and subdued, are the results of a truer interpreta- 
tion of the character on the part of the composer. We should also remember 
that, after Lecouvreur’s death and the almost clandestine burial in 
unconsecrated ground, Voltaire protested against the unjust decision of 
the Parisian clergy and dedicated some moving poems to her memory. 
Among her biographers were such writers as Saint-Beuve and D’Allainval. 


Once the aesthetic and psychological picture of the character had been 
built with documentary faithfulness, Cilea could freely follow the romantic 
pattern set by the drama by Scribe and Legouvé, stressing the human side 
less apparent in the factual biographies of the actress. This helped to create 
the suggestion of the amour passion with its popular romantic halo, rather 
than the natural background of earthly, often intense passions, which might 
have found their place in a story of the actress written for its own sake 
rather than with the need of fitting it within the frame of popular taste. 


Magda Olivero, who sings the title-role in Adriana Lecouvreur in the San 
Carlo’s four performances at this year’s Edinburgh Festival, was born at 
Saluzzo in 1914. She made her début in Turin in 1933 as Lauretta in Gianni 
Schicchi and during the next few years quickly established herself as one of the 
foremost of the younger generation of Italian sopranos, singing Mimi, Butterfly, 
Lit, Manon, Margherita (in Boito’s Mefistofele), Adriana, Violetta and other 
roles with great success. Retiring from the stage shortly after her marriage in 
1941, she was not heard again in opera until February 1951. Since then she has 
sung with success all over Europe. During recent seasons she has been heard 
in the title-role of Mascagni’s Jris, as Minnie in La Fanciulla del West, as Tosca, 
Katyusha (in Alfano’s Risurezzione) and of course as Adriana, perhaps her 
most celebrated role. 
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Israel hears ‘Les Pécheurs de Perles’ with (1. to r.) Michiko Sunahara (Léila), 
Placido Domingo (Nadir) and Franco Iglesias (Zurga) 


ISRAEL 50,000 for the Don 


Tel-Aviv. I suppose this must be the only city in the whole of Asia with two 
different productions of Don Giovanni on the same night. The production by 
the Israel National Opera is still going strong — more than 50 performances 
within three months, with almost 50,000 visitors — and has caused its director, 
Edis dz Philippe, to put another Mozart opera, Le Nozze di Figaro, into 
preparation; but meanwhile a powerful competitor has come forward — our 
own Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. For a full month from January 20 the 
large concert hall, the Hechal Hatarbuth, has been changed into an opera 
theatre where Carlo Maria Giulini as conductor and Maurice Sarrasin as 
producer with the help of Francois Ganeau as designer have created their 
Spanish scene. 

The transformation of this large concert stage into a Spanish nobleman’s 
palace and the lanes of the little Spanish town has been almost miraculously 
done, with costumes lent by Covent Garden. Giulini proved himself once 
again an excellent Mozart conductor, and the orchestra responded with 
enthusiasm. If this interpretation lacked the more romantic elements of 
Furtwangler’s and Klemperer’s, none the less Giulini led his musicians on the 
Latin way directly to Mozart. 

By far the finest singing came from Pilar Lorengar as Donna Anna; Tel- 
Aviv has never heard finer singing of Mozart. Among the male singers the 
best voice was the mighty bass of Agostino Ferrin as the Commendatore. 
Renato Capecchi lacked the hero’s nobility and power of seduction; he was 
too much the mere comrade of his servant, Leporello, whom Paolo Montar- 
solo played with high temper and much good humour. Vocally both singers 
were good. Laura Londi struggled as Elvira (she had to cut her ‘Mi tradi’), 
Renée Corenne was a Zerlina without charm in voice or acting; Pietro 
Bottazzo as Ottavio and Walter Monachesi as Masetto completed the cast. All 
15 performances are completely sold out. 


On January 21 the Israel National Op2ra brought out Bizet’s Les Pécheurs 
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de Perles. The conductor was Georg Singer and his vitality and dramatic spirit 
took care of a well prepared performance (production by Edis de Philippe) 
which had the benefit of three outstanding soloists. Placido Domingo as Nadir 
and Franco Iglesias as Zurga were a joy to listen to, with genuine bel canto, 
while William de Valentine was a powerful Nourabad. As Leila, Michiko 
Sunahara appeared a little unsteady, maybe because of the Hebrew text sung 
by all the principals and chorus. A. FRANKENSTEIN 








Placido Domingo’s first mention in OPERA came in 1961, the 
year of his debut as a tenor in Mexico, as one of a group of 
new singers, who ‘deserve special mention’. His US debut 
(Arturo in Lucia in Dallas, November 1961) was noticed the 
following year, but the first photograph—see opposite—had 
to wait until he was pursuing his career with Edis de 
Philippe’s company in Tel-Aviv, where his Nadir was praised 
by that doyen of critics Alfred Frankenstein. Few of his per- 
formances since then have escaped the attentions of OPERA’s 
reviewers. 

Boulez’s clarion call to blow up all opera houses—in 1968, 
when else?—‘s still constantly being referred to, but few have 
actually read what he said, so we reprint the first British pub- 
lication with a certain pride. Everyone took it extremely seri- 
ously, a mistake perhaps given that Boulez’s deadpan sense 
of humour is one of his most crucial and attractive character 
traits. Good knockabout stuff. 

‘The Callas Debate’ seems important for a number of 
reasons. Reading Italians on singing gua singing is always 
rewarding and—it’s easy to forget—Callas was a singer first 
and foremost. Italians were not ‘committed’ to Callas in the 
way that Anglo-Saxons were: there’s a sense of distance, of 
objectivity. And the views of Visconti and Gavazzeni, who 
worked with her, are riveting. Sadly there was not room for 
the two-part whole, which ran to 25 pages, but much of the 
meat is there. 

‘Ever Decreasing Circles’ is here, alas, by popular request 
(well, two people wanted it, one didn’t). It made everyone 
frightfully angry at the time, which is always fun. 
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. Opera Houses ?—Blow them up i 
PIERRE BOULEZ versus ROLF LIEBERMANN 


Pierre Boulez’s controversial interview which appeared in the German 
magazine ‘Der Spiegel’ last autumn aroused much discussion in European 
operatic circles. So much so, that Rolf Liebermann, the administrator of 
the Hamburg State Opera, who was at what one might call the receiving 
end of much of what Boulez said, felt moved to reply ; and an interview 


between Liebermann and Klaus Geitel appeared in the daily newspaper 
‘Der Welt’. 


Although these two interviews received a fair amount of publicity in 
Germany (they were reprinted in full in the musical magazine ‘Melos’), in 
France, and in the U.S.A., where a digest by Harold Schoenberg was 
published in the ‘New York Times’, they have so far been ignored in 
the British press, musical and non-musical. We felt that much of what 
Boulez said, outrageous though it might seem, deserves wider discussion, 
especially in this country. As Boulez did not even mention the names of 
Britten, Tippett, Richard Rodney Bennett and the rest of our operatic 
composers, and as he has already agreed to conduct ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ 
at Covent Garden, one of those museum-like institutions he would like 
to see blown sky-high, we decided to reprint his original interview, as 
well as Mr Liebermann’s reply, in full. 


We are most grateful to the publishers of ‘Der Spiegel’ and ‘Der Welt’, 
both of Hamburg, for granting us permission to publish the translation 
of both interviews in full. We hope that our readers will be stimulated 
into putting some of their own reactions on paper, so that OPERA can act 
as a forum for debating this important issue. FDR. 


SPIEGEL: M. Boulez, you are the funeral orator of modern opera. 
Although, in Germany alone, 20 contemporary operas will have their first 
performance this season, you maintain that there is no such thing as 
modern opera. 


BOULEZ: I do not allow myself to be taken in by the enormous activity 
of certain opera houses. I still maintain that since Alban Berg’s Wozzeck 


rar as 


and Lulu... 

SPIEGEL: ...in other words since 1935... 

BOULEZ: ... no opera worth mentioning has been composed. And Berg 
probably knew that he had brought a chapter to its close. 

SPIEGEL: But surely, out of the several hundred operas that have been 
composed since Berg’s Lulu, there must be a few worth talking about. The 
world-wide success of Hans Werner Henze’s operas can hardly be the 
result of pure chance. 

BOULEZ: Henze’s products are not genuinely modern operas. They always 
make me think of an oily hairdresser subscribing to an entirely superficial 
modernism. Der Prinz von Homburg, for example, is an unfortunate 
dilution of Verdi’s Don Carlos—to say nothing of his other operas. 
Henze is like de Gaulle — whatever rubbish he puts out, he still believes 
he’s the king 
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The Hamburg State Opera's production of Henze’s ‘Der Prinz von Homburg’ 


SPIEGEL: If you call Henze derivate, you must surely think more of 
Gunther Schuller. He is the first opera composer to have fused jazz with 
12-note music, in The Visitation, which had its first performance last 


year and was internationally applauded. 

BOULEZ: That must be the SOth time that people have tried to blend jazz 
with western music. But it doesn’t work. There is one kind of music which 
is written down and which is based on certain rules and particular intel- 
lectual configurations, and there is another kind that exists on improvisa- 
tion. Schuller’s opera failed because the jazz forfeited its characteristic 
of improvisation. Schoenberg was quite right when he said, “The middle 
road is the only one that doesn’t lead to Rome’. 

SPIEGEL: John Cage, Mauricio Kagel and Gyorgy Ligeti are not of course 
opera composers, but their works are well known as ‘visible music’, that 
is, having theatrical effects, and generally being presented as a kind of 
happening. [See OPERA, May, p. 424.] Do you see in these composers any 
jumping-off points for a modern musical theatre? 

BOULEZ: Points certainly, and these works may even be the source of a 
vision of the new musical theatre. But Kagel and Ligeti, in particular, 
lack a comprehensive understanding of the theatre. And the musical side 
is sometimes very thin. 

SPIEGEL: But there are sufficient contemporary operas that entirely fulfil 
their function in the theatre. The Hamburg State Opera, which cultivates 
the modern musical theatre more than any other stage in the world, 
manages to produce two entirely new operas every season. And it gets an 
excellent press for them — and was quite enthusiastically praised for its 
guest appearance in America last year. 
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BOULEZ: Not so fast! The Hamburg State Opera’s success in America is 
part of America’s weakness. In America — and particularly at the Metro- 
politan Opera — so-called modern operas are scarcely ever given. And 
operatic production is practically unknown there. This is why the Ham- 
burg State Opera made an impression. Furthermore, what the Hamburg 
State Opera offered in America, and what it offers at home, was cer- 
tainly written in our time, but is in no way modern. Take Boris Blacher’s 
opera that had its first performance in Hamburg, Zwischenfalle bei einer 
Notlandung (Incidents on an Emergency Landing)—-is that modern 
music just because Blacher used electronic methods? It reminds me of 
the plays at the beginning of the century, when people thought they were 
being modern because they had a telephone on the stage. This emergency- 
landing-opera is straightforward incidental music for the cinema. 
SPIEGEL: Do you think then that the Director of the Hamburg State 
Opera, Rolf Liebermann, who is himself a well-known composer of 
operas, has so little taste that he has only selected rubbishy pieces during 
the eight years of his directorship? 

BOULEZ: I think his taste is his Directorship. He chooses operas he could 
write himself. He only composes now through other people. 

SPIEGEL: And these operas are bad, in your opinion? 

BOULEZ: Bad is not the right word. You can’t discuss that sort of thing 
when you want to talk about the development of the modern musical 
theatre. In my opinion a director has no right to institutionalize and 
cultivate his own bourgeois average taste. The modern musical theatre 
that Herr Liebermann thinks he has discovered, he has inflated very 
nicely. And now, naturally, he doesn’t want to let his shares drop. 
SPIEGEL: You think that his method of handing out as many commissions 
as possible to young composers doesn’t contribute anything to the 
reformation of the musical theatre either? 

BOULEZ: I don’t think you can produce a new movement by means of 
commissions. It would be like saying that all that’s needed for a child to 
be born is a surgeon. However, there is something more important to be 
done beforehand. 

SPIEGEL: M. Boulez, you have now defamed composers, dethroned 
directors and declared a whole chapter of musical history null and void. 
In spite of this, you obviously believe it possible to breathe some life back 
into the genus Opera which, in your opinion, has been dead since Berg. 
For it is said that Pierre Boulez wants to write a composition for the 
stage. 

BOULEZ: I want to — whether or not I shall is still uncertain. 

SPIEGEL: How would your opera differ from, let us say, the works of 
Henze? 

BOULEZ: In the first place, the text must really be conceived directly 
for the musical theatre. It must not be an adaptation of literary material, 
as is invariably the case today. Literature set to music is sterile. 
SPIEGEL: What kind of text would it have to be that the composer Boulez 
could set to music? 


BOULEZ: Not set to music, rather let us say make use of. It would be an 
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‘Incidents on an Emergency Landing’ — a scene from Boris Blacher's work at 
the Hamburg State Opera 


experiment in which text and music would be conceived simultaneously. 
In other words, I would associate with a writer who feels, with every word 
he writes, that music belongs to it, indeed that without music the text 
cannot exist. 

SPIEGEL: A rare gift. 

BOULEZ: Yes. Brecht had it. Unfortunately he collaborated with such 
inconsequential musicians. 

SPIEGEL: Weill and Dessau ... 

BOULEZ: One can only dream of what might have happened in a col- 
laboration between Stravinsky and Brecht in the 1920s. Good God, what 
that might have resulted in! But as it is, with both Stravinsky — particu- 
larly in The Soldier's Tale, for example — and Brecht, the text and the 
music oppose each other like two alien worlds. 

SPIEGEL: If Brecht and Stravinsky had worked together ... Do you think 
that Brecht’s texts would have been different, then? 

BOULEZ: Of course; he would have had less of an eye on folksongs, 
which is what Weill brought him down to. 

SPIEGEL: Do you know a playwright of our time as important as Brecht 
with whom you could work? 

BOULEZ: I have exchanged thoughts with Jean Genet. He is one of those 
extraordinarily gifted writers who would be capable of a synthesis of 
theatre and music, who depart not only from the aesthetic and dramatic 
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standpoint, but could fuse modern music and modern theatre together. 
Up to now we have only spoken about the technical aspects of modern 
music and the technical aspects of the theatre. 

SPIEGEL: Can you give us an example of what interests you in Genet? 
BOULEZ: In Genet’s play The Screens there is a very impressive 
scene in which the Algerians are abusing the French, but no longer in 
words. They draw the insults on the walls. At the end of this scene the 
set is ready. You see, this is a part of the action which at the same time 
makes use of the technical aspects of the stage. This idea is incredibly 
impressive. This is why Genet was also interested in the technique of my 
pieces. He wanted to know how I wrote them and how they are con- 
ducted. He spoke of including the conductor’s gestures in the piece, to 
justify the presence of the music. So there would not simply be a con- 
ductor conducting from outside the stage. For a modern opera must, I 
believe, be a structural mixture of technique, aesthetics and theatrical art. 
SPIEGEL: Do you not think that something like this scene-painting of 
Genet’s on an open stage has something almost accidental about it which 
can only now and again be artistically feasible? 

BOULEZ: Of course it is a matter of luck; but everything that succeeds 
is, in part at least, a matter of luck. It was for this reason that I said that 
this is my point of departure, and that was only a comparison. On no 
account do I wish to repeat in music what Genet once did with painting. 
You will certainly not see in any piece of musical theatre that I may 
write an actor coming on the stage and playing an instrument. That 
would be a silly and ineffective copy. 

SPIEGEL: M. Boulez, we would value a more precise definition of your 
conception of a new musical theatre. 

BOULEZ: If I had written the piece then I could tell you more exactly 
about it. But you can’t make a revolution according to a pre-digested 
pattern. Revolution — and this applies not only in the field of music — 
needs only a well-thought-out conception. Its practice then throws up 
continual amendments. And this practice can only be described in hind- 
sight. So I can talk to you about my framework, as I have done. 
SPIEGEL: You said that you could not yet imagine individual scenes ; but 
surely you can say something about the things you would demand from 
your theme. 

BOULEZ: If I collaborate with a writer, the entire conception must also 
be a piece of literature and not a picturesque incidental — like a treatise 
on social problems. People think they are making modern theatre when 
they're talking about Vietnam for instance. That’s really not enough. 
SPIEGEL: You want a timeless theme? 

BOULEZ: No, not necessarily. Genet has written about temporal themes ; 
think of The Blacks or The Screens. But in these pieces the problems 
of our time were transcended. For example in The Screens you could sub- 
stitute Cubans for Algerians without changing anything fundamental at 
all. I am not very keen on polemics which are tied up only with imme- 
diate politics. Such aims are short-sighted. 

SPIEGEL: You want a theme that is abstracted from immediate problems 
—as in Genet’s plays? 

BOULEZ: Yes, but I do not think that one can take a play of Genet and 
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‘set it to music’. In that case it would have to be totally changed, but 
that would be an adaptation. I find this solution superfluous. 

SPIEGEL: How then would the music of a Boulez opera sound? Would 
it be essentially different from your instrumental music? 

BOULEZ: No, not at all. I think the difference between stage music and 
pure concert music has disappeared, in any case. 


* * * 


SPIEGEL: Does the fact that, in your opinion, there is no such thing as 
modern opera result primarily from the absence of a congenial collabora- 
tion between librettist and composer? Is there anything else that represents 
an obstacle to contemporary opera? 

BOULEZ: Yes. Opera producers, for one thing, the majority of whom are 
still hobbling along far behind the times. 

SPIEGEL: Giinther Rennert, your late friend Wieland Wagner, Franco 
femme... 7 

BOULEZ: Wieland Wagner was the only opera producer that I have known 
who has stimulated me into collaboration. 

SPIEGEL: Can you imagine collaborating with the Italian Zeffirelli? 
BOULEZ: Zeffirelli is the Henze among producers. One must of course 
concede that, with opera as it is at present, it is out of the question that 
anybody could accomplish anything adventurous in production. I have 
the impression that even a bourgeois producer is too adventurous for 
opera administrators. 

SPIEGEL: Will you also produce your own opera? 

BOULEZ: No, it is not my profession. 

SPIEGEL: Is there a producer with intentions similar to yours and Genet’s 
with whom you could therefore collaborate, should the occasion arise? 
BOULEZ: I can imagine two people: Peter Brook or Ingmar Bergman. 
They are real producers. I shall in any case approach a producer who is 
not burdened with the operatic tradition. 

SPIEGEL: M. Boulez, do you think you would be able to realize your 
modern musical theatre in our highly conventional opera houses? 
BOULEZ: Quite certainly not. That brings us to another reason why there 
is no modern opera today. The new German opera houses certainly look 
very modern — from outside; inside they have remained extremely old- 
fashioned. Only with the greatest difficulty can one present modern operas 
in a theatre in which, predominantly, repertory pieces are played. It is 
really unthinkable. The most expensive solution would be to blow the 
opera houses up. But don’t you think that would also be the most elegant? 
SPIEGEL: But, since no administrator is going to follow your suggestion . . . 
BOULEZ: Then one can play the usual repertory in the existing opera 
houses, Mozart, Verdi, Wagner, up to about Berg. For new operas, 
experimental stages absolutely need to be incorporated. This apparently 
senseless demand has already been widely realized in other branches of 
the theatre. 

SPIEGEL: This would also diminish the financial risk which every opera 
administrator has to run when he puts on a contemporary opera. 
BOULEZ: Yes, the burden of having to present a ‘successful’ opera in 
every case — one which attracts the public — would happily be removed. 
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‘Parsifal’ at Bayreuth, which Boulez conducted 


And on a small stage of that kind one could risk all kinds of things, 
whilst the big opera houses continue to exist as museums. 

SPIEGEL: You appear to find yourself quite at home in the museum, for 
example when you conducted Parsifal at the Bayreuth Festival. 

BOULEZ: Parsifal was an exception. The conditions under which one can 
work at Bayreuth are unusual. Bayreuth has nothing to do with the 
normal business of opera. Apart from this, Wieland Wagner was a friend 
I admired. These two reasons were what decided me to conduct Parsifal 
in Bayreuth. 

SPIEGEL: What interests you apart from Parsifal? 

BOULEZ: Very little; a few other Wagner operas, Mozart, Mussorgsky 
and Debussy. That’s all. If anybody asked me to conduct Verdi’s La 
Forza del Destino, 'd much rather go for a walk. 

SPIEGEL: That kind of opera is ‘an attractive lie’, as Busoni once said? 
BOULEZ: Not even attractive. If you have ever seen Rigoletto, then you 
will know yourself what is wrong with it — particularly in a so-called 
realistic production by Zeffirelli. Idiotic! A theatre or film audience would 
laugh itself to death over that kind of performance. The opera audience 
is something else entirely. What I mean is, you can compare opera to a 
musty old wardrobe. But, thank God, there is only one left, and that 
is Vienna, where the opera house is still the centre of existence —a relic, 
a well-cared-for museum. 

SPIEGEL: And in Paris, the capital of your own country? 

BOULEZ: In the provincial town of Paris the museum is very badly looked 
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after. The Paris Opéra is full of dust and crap, to put it plainly. The 
tourists still go there because you ‘have to have seen’ the Paris Opéra. 
It’s on the itinerary, just like the Folies-Bergére or the Invalides, where 
Napoleon’s tomb is. 

SPIEGEL: These are obviously not the people you would like for an 
audience? 

BOULEZ: No, these operatic tourists make me vomit. If I write a work 
for the stage I certainly won’t write it for star-fanciers ; I shall be think- 
ing of a public which has an extensive knowledge of the theatre. 
SPIEGEL: Can one split the public so easily into groups? 

BOULEZ: Yes, perfectly well. At the moment I see three strata in our 
society. The first likes to think itself cultured and goes to the museum — 
and to the music-museum. When they have got bored in the museum they 
want to buy themselves a bit of adventure and so they go to the Lieber- 
manns. Bourgeois society needs its court jesters. 

SPIEGEL: And the second stratum? 

BOULEZ: This one lives in the present. It listens to the Beatles and the 
Rolling Stones and heaven knows what else. A Beatles record is certainly 
cleverer than a Henze opera, and shorter as well. But the third stratum 
is the one you can bet on. It is fairly independent of bourgeois society 
and above all of the taste of bourgeois society. 

SPIEGEL: How do you explain that, in the non-bourgeois society of the 
Communist bloc, Henze’s operas, for example, are as popular as in our 
bourgeois opera houses? 


Zeffirelli’s ‘so-called realistic production’ of ‘Rigoletto’ at Covent Garden 
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BOULEZ: The eastern countries are also bourgeois. Do you really believe 
there are still any Communist countries left? 

SPIEGEL: Cuba... 

BOULEZ: Perhaps. I do not know the country, of course, but I do believe 
that if one wishes to try out some forms of the exchange between 
audience and artist, it is easier there. There is more unspoilt enthusiasm 
there — which is important. There are certainly no blasé people there 
who go to the opera because one must go to the opera, because that is 
what society likes to see, because it is a cultural duty. There is also per- 
haps more inspiration, more naivety, more latent originality; but it is 
also possible that I would be very disappointed if I went there. 
SPIEGEL: You expect nothing in this connection from the Soviet Union? 


BOULEZ: No. There they prefer entirely bourgeois operas like Eugene 
Onegin and The Queen of Spades. Now, there would be something for 
the Chinese Red Guards to deal with — they could let off steam to their 
heart’s content! 


SPIEGEL: Then you are certainly also of the opinion that our own operatic 
set-up would be an ideal field of activity for the Red Guards? 

BOULEZ: Yes. We should import a whole lot of Red Guards! Don't 
forget that the French Revolution destroyed a great deal as well, and 
that was very healthy. If your blood-pressure is too high there is only 
one thing to do — get rid of the blood. 

SPIEGEL: In other words, in order to be able to create a new musical 
theatre you have to change society? 

BOULEZ: I cannot ‘change society because I... 

SPIEGEL: *...am not a revolutionary?’ 

BOULEZ: Not a political revolutionary, anyway. I haven’t got the tech- 
nique for it. So I turn to the enlightened people, people who are interested 
in plays by Genet, Pinter and Beckett. But opera, with its traditional 
audience, has felt nothing of the changes time has wrought. It lives in 
the ghetto. Opera can be compared to a church in which, at best, 18th- 
century cantatas are sung. I have no fond desire to liberate people who 
would rather suffocate in the ghetto — I’ve got nothing against that kind 
of suicide. 


ROLF LIEBERMANN REPLIES 


LIEBERMANN: ‘Vive Boulez libre!’ — to use a variation on his President's 
remark about Free Quebec. Both remarks come to pretty well the same 
thing, however —a certain individual and erroneous assessment of the 
facts. In Boulez’s case it is largely monomaniac in nature, for it is impos- 
sible not to read between the lines the idea that: ‘My unwritten opera is 
the best’. An unintentionally comic remark! 

WELT: But Boulez is not the only composer, after all. To whom should 
you have turned— according to Boulez’s theory — when handing out 
commissions to composers? 

LIEBERMANN: You must ask Boulez about that. He is sadly unforth- 
coming on that point. He does not say: ‘The Hamburg State Opera 
overlooked this or that piece, or omitted to put it on out of malice’. He 
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simply says, in so many words, that 
everything that was put on was 
chosen to reflect the miserable 
average taste of the petit-bourgeois. 


WELT: How do you go about 

giving commissions? 

LIEBERMANN: Quite spontaneously. 

I give commissions to composers 

all over the world whose works I 

know and whose talent I believe in. 

These composers have already 

written either operas, or at least 

concert pieces in which one notices 

a dramatic disposition. I can be 

convinced of a composer’s drama- 

tic talent in works of the most 

widely differing styles. The criterion 

is not style, but simply talent. It is 

not an administrator’s business to 

allow only his personal taste to 

decide. Otherwise the theatre would 

soon become very boring, not to Rolf Liebermann 
say horribly monotonous. And so 

Boulez’s Beckmesser-like judgements are doubly wrong. 


WELT: But Boulez is saying precisely that the works your theatre puts on 
are a reflection of your own taste. You deny this. What would the pro- 
gramme look like then if it went solely according to your taste? 
LIEBERMANN: I don’t know. I think that Liebermann’s taste can only be 
demonstrated if he wrote himself... 

WELT: But this much you have in common with Boulez, that as a com- 
poser you have also been silent for many years. 

LIEBERMANN: Yes. And this may even have a common cause — certain 
psychological inhibitions about composing. Boulez, too —a musician of 
genius (which I never was and never will be)-— seems at the moment to 
find himself in a cul-de-sac, and so is of necessity turning to conducting. 
There is nothing strange about this. Whenever a musician has run into 
artistic difficulties he has always gone into administration, becoming a 
professor, or a manager,—or a conductor. There's nothing new in 
that. Only with Boulez, these difficulties seem to be particularly deep- 
seated. For the oeuvre that he has produced since Le Marteau sans Maitre 
is so small that it bears no real relationship to his reputation as a com- 
poser. For this reason I don’t think that he will write, in the foreseeable 
future, that opera which alone could deliver the Hamburg State Opera 
from the reputation of being a paradise for musical reactionaries. 

But, joking apart, when reading the judgements of Boulez we find 
ourselves permanently in the realms of unreality. The danger of these 
judgements (and this is the only reason for going into them) lies, however, 
in the fact that they suit the book of the anti-modernists. For even 
though the works we play are not regarded by Boulez as being-modern, 
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audiences find them violently modern -— and especially Boulez’s favourite 
audience, that of Bayreuth. The Red Guards so obligingly encouraged by 
Boulez to set fire to opera houses would undoubtedly make Bayreuth, 
Boulez’s favourite work-place, their very first objective. 

WELT: On the basis of the Hamburg programme, composers who want 
to write an opera must sometimes make the first approach to you first. 
Have the composers that Boulez dreams of ever done so? 

LIEBERMANN: No, unfortunately not. But then I cannot hand out com- 
missions for a fictional theatre of Boulezian design and certainly not 
according to the fictional criteria laid down by Boulez with his unwritten 
opera. 

WELT: Traditionally-built opera houses have managed to accommodate, 
let us say, ‘ordinarily’ modern productions quite well — from Schoen- 
berg’s Moses und Aron to Bernd-Alois Zimmermann’s Die Soldaten, to 
mention only two particularly difficult pieces to produce. Is there any- 
thing more that could be done within the framework? 

LIEBERMANN: Anything can be done, on the sole condition that one 
accepts the conventional stage, audience-seating and orchestra pit. Beyond 
that pretty well any wish can be fulfilled: electronic installations are 
available, stereophonic loudspeaker systems, stage mechanisms. The art- 
form of opera has never had a bigger armoury at its disposal than it has 
today — and you certainly won’t make it any bigger by burning it down. 
As for the experimental stages that Boulez talks about — who would not 
like them, as an addition? Yet this desire appears impossible to fulfil in 
the present financial situation. But we can’t on this account simply fold 
our arms and say: ‘All right, we can’t do any more, we'll just go on 


playing Parsifal and wait until some Maecenas comes along to build us a 
new house.’ 


WELT: So you play Parsifal as well? 
LIEBERMANN: Of course — but not just that. It forms quite a legitimate 
part of our programme. In contrast to the experimental stage, the con- 
ventional houses do in fact have this further task — that of being a 
museum. This task is not one that can be fulfilled with the building of 
the new houses that are dreamed about. And even if such houses become 
reality, there is still no guarantee that Peter Brook and Ingmar Bergman 
would produce in them. This brings us to a further chapter of the 
Boulezian fiction. Brook and Bergman are really outstanding producers, 
but the operas they have produced correspond in number to about the 
volume of Boulez’s oeuvre. Bergman has produced no opera before or 
since The Rake’s Progress, and Brook’s case is not much different. 
Boulez’s remarks are based on the fiction that there exists a different kind 
of opera house from that which actually does exist; that Boulez and 
Genet have written the opera that Boulez talks so much about ; and that 
this opera has laid down the criteria for opera in the 20th century — had 
it not, on account of the administrators’ lack of taste, the conservativism 
of the public, and the obsolete architecture of the opera houses, been 
condemned not to be written. 

A rat’s tail of falsehoods! — which must be chopped off, and the 
opera written. The Hamburg State Opera would be proud to be able to 
present the first opera of Pierre Boulez. 
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The Callas Debate 


Under the title of Processo alla Callas (Callas on Trial), the following debate 
appeared in the Italian weekly radio paper, Radiocorriere TV, last autumn 
(issue dated November 30). We thought it of such great interest and import- 
ance that we have had it translated by Madeleine Fagandini and, by arrange- 
ment with and kind permission of the Editor of Radiocorriere, Corrado 
Guerzoni, we are publishing it in two instalments. 

Those taking part in the discussion are: 
Fedele D’Amico (chairman): musicologist, composer and critic of L’ Espresso. 
Rodolfo Celletti: author, musicologist, editor of Le Grandi Voci and contribu- 
tor to the Bulletin of the Instituto di Studi Verdiani. 
Eugenio Gara: journalist and critic. Has contributed many articles to Musica 
a’ Oggi, Le grande voci. 
Giorgio Gualerzi: critic and musicologist, regular contributor to OPERA, 
the Verdi Bulletin etc. 
Luchino Visconti: producer of opera at La Scala, Covent Garden, etc. 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni: conductor and musicologist. 


D’Amico: 

Before we enter upon a technical or artistic discussion, there is one fact 
which should be noted. Not since the time of Alfred de Musset, Théophile 
Gautier and Heine has a singer aroused such interest, not only in the musical 
world but in the whole world of art. Only exceptionally since then has anything 
comparable been known. 

We have observed that certain of Callas’s interpretations, such as her 
Medea, have caused reactions outside the world of music. When she sang this 
part in Rome, the music critic, Guido Pannain, wrote an unfavourable review. 
There sprang to her defence two of the most important names in Italian 
culture: Mario Praz, a literary man and art expert, interested and well- 
informed in many subjects but not particularly in music, and Ettore Paratore, 
the classical philologist. The ensuing debate was heated and protracted. 
Another instance is the highly elaborate essay by René Leibowitz in Les 
Temps Modernes, the magazine edited by Sartre. Leibowitz is indeed a musician 
and musicologist, but one who always deals with major subjects; he was the 
first to write a book on Schoenberg. The mere fact that a review edited by 
Sartre could have considered printing an entirely serious article on a prima 
donna is astonishing. 


Such events seem to prove that Callas is a new phenomenon, and that the 
myth of her personality - whatever degradation it may have suffered — is not an 
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empty one: it is founded on something very real. 

What is this reality? Our contributors will try to explain it. Not by arguing 
amongst themselves, but rather by each tackling a different aspect, trying to 
answer a different question, even if to some extent they discuss these questions 
among themselves. We shall consider the case of Maria Callas as an historical 
event, as though it were something that had happened a hundred years ago. 
We can do this for two reasons: first, because for some years now Callas has 
not appeared on the stage (although no one can be quite certain that she will 
not return), and secondly, because her work has had such repercussions on 
the world of opera that it is already possible to hazard a first judgement. 

We shall start, therefore, with the subject that seems, by its nature, to 

underlie all other subjects: her voice, her vocal technique. I would like Rodolfo 
Celletti to speak on this since, as everyone knows, he is a great expert in 
such matters. 
Celletti: In judging a singer’s vocal qualities there are certain fixed para- 
meters. One begins with timbre, proceeding thence to volume. These two 
qualities are mainly a matter of natural gift. One then passes on to examine 
technique, or technique allied to the inherent natural gifts: range, control, 
flexibility, agility. But the natural parameters are timbre and volume. 

Now, the timbre of Cailas’s voice, considered purely as sound, was es- 
sentially ugly: it was a thin sound, which gave the impression of dryness, of 
aridity. It lacked those elements which, in singer’s jargon, are described as 
velvet and varnish. In compensation, her timbre was incisive; I would say 
this metallic edge in her voice took the place of the varnish. Furthermore, 
her voice was penetrating. The volume as such was average: neither small 
nor powerful. But the penetration, allied to this incisive quality (which could 
border on the ugly because it frequently contained an element of harshness) 
ensured that her voice could be clearly heard anywhere in the auditorium’ 

In certain areas of her range her voice also possessed a guttural quality. 
This would occur in the most delicate and troublesome areas of a soprano’s 
voice — for instance where the lower and middle registers merge, between 
G and A. I would go so far as to say that here her voice had such guttural 
resonances as to make one think at times of a ventriloquist. At least that is 
the impression it would give me; or else the voice could sound as though it 
were resonating in a rubber tube. This would especially occur when she was 
forcing a little. There was another troublesome spot —as with so many 
sopranos — and that was between the middle and upper registers. Here too, 
around treble F and G, there was often something in the sound itself which 
was not quite right, as if the voice were not functioning properly. 

I myself tried questioning her teacher, Elvira De Hidalgo, on this point, 
though to no avail (she was indeed extremely reticent on the subject), but it 
struck me that right from the start Callas’s voice must have been already a bit 
forced. I mean it had not been subjected from the outset to technically correct 
training, so that certain negative consequences appeared — among them the 
troublesome areas of which we have already spoken. And further, right from 
the beginning of her career, whenever Callas had to sustain a note for any 
length of time, the voice would begin to develop a slight wobble. This was 
particularly noticeable in the very high notes. D, E and especially E flat. 
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At this point I must repeat that Callas’s voice was certainly ugly in natural 
quality; and yet I really believe that part of her appeal was precisely due to 
this fact. Why ? Because, for all its natural lack of varnish, velvet and richness, 
this voice could acquire such distinctive colours and timbre as to be unfor- 
gettable. Once heard it was immediately recognizable anywhere. This is an 
enormous advantage in terms of a theatrical career. Perhaps the general 
public does not realise how great is the attraction of a highly characteristic 
and individual timbre; but it is a fact that the most successful singers are 
precisely those of whom, as soon as they open their mouths, even a non- 
specialist can say: that is Schipa, that is Caruso, that is Titta Ruffo. 

As for technique: what does technique imply? Range, flexibility, lightness, 
agility, and — most important — the singer’s capacity to emit, at will, sounds 
of different colours: now strong, now slender, now dark, now light. This control 
is the equivalent of a painter’s palette. In any form of interpretation this 
ability is fundamental because it enables the singer to colour both music and 
words. 

In the matter of range, Callas had no fears. Judging by the operas in her 
repertory, she could go from A natural below the stave to E flat above it. 
D’Amico: In fact, two and a half octaves. 

Gara: She could even reach the high F — as in Rossini’s Armida, for example. 
Celletti: Exactly, even F. In the middle and lower range one could detect 
the timbre of a mezzo, that is to say, rather dark tones. Higher up, in the very 


Callas as Armida (Rossini) at Florence, 1952 with Tullio Serafin and the five 
tenors in the cast: Gianni Raimondi, Francesco Albanese, Antonio Salvarezza, 
Mario Filippeschi, Alessandro Ziliani 
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high notes, she had none of the usual characteristics of the so-called soprano 
leggero, and this was one of her outstanding innovations. 

But let’s get back to technique. Whenever Callas had to prepare an opera 
that either was no longer being performed, or was performed in a style very 
different from that of its time of composition (for twenty years I’ve heard 
Norma sung as if it were La Gioconda or Cavalleria Rusticana), she would 
virtually start to learn to sing all over again, in order to produce a voice that 
was consonant with that opera. Thus we have heard her produce the so- 
called ‘singing in the mask’: that is when the sound is projected, as far as 
possible, from the area between the forehead, the cheekbones and the nasal 
cavities (without however producing a nasal tone); whereas sopranos of the 
verismo school, used to singing Puccini, Mascagni, Giordano, Leoncavallo, 
where the music requires more sensual singing, tended to project their voices 
rather from the lower cavities. This production in the mask, applied to both 
the middle and upper ranges, has been somewhat like the discovery of America 
in the world of the soprano. Certainly it is used by good singers even in our 
times, but not with the rigorous technical perseverance shown by Callas. 

What was the outcome of this method ? It was that Callas made good those 
sounds that did not lie easily in her voice; furthermore she achieved a lightness 
of production that was to be invaluable in passages requiring agility, in 
mezzo-forte passages and in mezza-voce. But Callas introduced other innovations 
too. The light sopranos we have been talking about not only limited themselves 
in the highest register to a very small volume but had another characteristic 
which was formed more or less at the time:of Bellini and Donizetti. Their 


roulades and trills were soft and melancholy, always somewhere between 
mezzo-forte and piano. Callas, once she had mastered the technique — the true 
technique of singers around the beginning of the 19th century — what did she 
do? She restored to the trill the penetrating power of Rossini’s time. Rossini 
did not like his coloratura parts to be sung with tiny, soft voices; he wanted 
voices that were full, vigorous, incisive. Maria Callas has shown us what he 
meant, and Armida was probably the finest example of her ability in this field. 
Then she did much the same thing in Norma. Here, there are certain powerful 
coloratura passages to which Callas was able to bring great expressive signif- 
icance, although treating them simply as brilliant roulades, precisely because 
of the vehemence of her attack and the incisiveness of her tone. At the same 
time, whenever she needed to, she could produce exactly the soft, languid, 
elegiac agility required in florid mezza-voce passages. And we must not forget 
that she could tackle the whole gamut of ornamentation: staccato, trills, 
half-trills, gruppetti, scales, etc. Where did she yield to the usual type of light 
soprano? Well, her florid passages were a little slower. However, since it is 
thought that in the 19th century tempos were generally slower than nowadays, 
I do not know whether this slightly slower florid style was an advantage or a 
disadvantage. Another thing: in these soft passages, Callas seemed to use 
another voice altogether, because it acquired a great sweetness. Whether in her 
florid singing or in her canto spianato, that is, in long held notes without 
ornamentation, her mezza-voce could achieve such moving sweetness that the 
sound seemed to come from on high .. . I don’t know, it seemed to come as 
if from the skylight of La Scala. 
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D’Amico: I think we can already draw certain conclusions from what Celletti 
has said. First of all, the essential virtue of Callas’s technique consists of 
supreme mastery of an extraordinarily rich range of-tone colour (that is, 
the fusion of dynamic range and timbre). And such mastery means total free- 
dom of choice in its use: not being a slave of one’s abilities, but rather being 
able to use them at will as a means to an end. 


I think also that in certain aspects Celletti has endorsed the reference that 
early critics of Callas - Gara and Teodoro Celli, for instance — have made to 
the technique of the 1830s and 1840s, especially that of singers like Pasta or 
Malibran. And I’d like to ask a question here. Celletti explained that certain 
of Callas’s qualities were brought about through playing on a voice which by 
nature was far from perfect. What were Pasta’s or Malibran’s voices like? 
Were they imperfect too? 

Celletti: I would turn this question over to Gara. That’s his forte! 


Gara: Today everyone talks of revolution. But between 1950 and 1960, such 
was her interpretative genius that Callas brought something that looked very 
much like fevolution to the somewhat academic world of melodrama. We are 
still feeling the effects of it today. Probably only Chaliapin, at the beginning 
of the century, caused a similar seismic shock. This kind of vocal and artistic 
earthquake is not difficult to describe: it consists simply of the total illumina- 
tion of the character portrayed. To use typographical terms, it has always 
been the habit of the great majority of singers to alternate between roman 
and italics — that is, to rely on a certain number of key effects in particular 
scenes: the big scene, this irresistible aria, that brilliant high note. The re- 
miniscences of past impresarios, such as Monaldi, tell us of tenors singing ‘in 
their slippers’ for almost the entire opera, only to pull out all the stops at the 
supreme moment. Callas certainly reversed this conception in favour of a 
totally conceived dramatic interpretation — with all the risks inherent in this 
approach. In her own words, at the expense of producing a sound less than 
pure, less than beautiful in the superficial sense of the word: ‘I have no inten- 


Callas and Cesare Valletti in Gianandrea Gavazzeni 
‘La Sonnnambula’, La Scala 1954-5 the conductor 
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tion of adjusting the score for the convenience of my voice’. 

As Celletti has noted, much has been said about her voice, and no doubt 
the discussion will continue. Certainly no one could in honesty deny the harsh 
or ‘squashed’ sounds (especially, as has been said, in the G-A region, just 
above the change of register), nor the wobble on very high notes. These and 
others were precisely the accusations made at the time against Pasta and 
Malibran, two geniuses of song (as they were then called), sublime yet vocally 
imperfect. Both were brought to trial in their day, as authoritative witnesses 
tell us; Verdi’s own crude and at the same time enthusiastic pronouncements 
on Malibran testify to this. Yet few singers have made history in the annals of 
opera as these two did. 

Let us be quite clear about it, a voice -I mean the quality, the physical 
beauty of the sound — is certainly important. Yet it is difficult to forget what 
Wagner wrote to Wilhelmine Schroeder-Devrient, the great Leonore of 
F delio, who enchanted Goethe in his old age. Wagner wrote: ‘Because we 
have celebrated you as a singer, I have often been asked whether your voice 
was really exceptional — the question implying that this was the essential 
point. I have always been irritated by having to answer. If I were to be asked 
the question today I would give roughly this reply: no, she had no voice; but 
she knew so well how to handle her breathing and thereby to create, with so 
marvellous a musicianship, the true soul of a woman, that one thought no 
longer of singing nor of voice’. So Wagner wrote of Schroeder-Devrient, and 
so with a little updating to fit the times, we could write of Callas, who clearly 
belongs to the same family and has trod the same ideal paths. 

In certain of her interpretations, as in Medeé and Macbeth, the sinister and 
immeasurably human power of her declamation remains an unrivalled and 
perhaps unattainable model of acting in music. At her best, Callas was never 
simply great here and there, at one or other point in an opera, in act one, or 
three, or five. Her greatness lay always in the musical and dramatic manner 
in which she made her roles come to life. A Callas interpretation has to be 
accepted or rejected; it can please or displease, but never in parts; it is a whole. 
And this explains the arguments, the love and the hatred that she has aroused. 
A whole turmoil which has at any rate, if nothing else, stirred the stagnant 
waters of the lyric theatre. It is only in the total picture of the role, in the grand 
tragic breadth of the character, that the vocal blemishes disappear which her 
enemies never tire of enumerating. 

Her secret is in her ability to transfer to the musical plane the suffering of 
the character she plays, the nostalgic longing for lost happiness, the anxious 
fluctation between hope and despair, between pride and supplication, be- 
tween irony and generosity, which in the end dissolves into a superhuman 
inner pain. The most diverse and opposite of sentiments, cruel deceptions, 
ambitious desires, burning tenderness, grievous sacrifices, all the torments 
of the heart, acquire, in her singing, that mysterious truth, I would like to 
say, that psychological sonority, which is the primary attraction of opera. 
It is the the point at which research ends and poetry takes wing. 

D’Amico: To be specific, therefore, Callas’s ‘faults’ were in the voice and 
not in the singer; they are so to speak, faults of departure but not of arrival. 
This, if I am not mistaken, is precisely Celletti’s distinction between the 
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natural quality of the voice and the technique. And we may also apply the 
same conclusions to Gara’s mention of Schroeder-Devrient. In that letter 
referred to by Gara, Wagner did not certainly mean to imply that Schroeder- 
Devrient was voiceless, nor that she was capable only of singing his music. 
The triumphal period of her career was in fact pre-Wagnerian, and com- 
prised mainly the operas of Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti. It is clear that 
Schroeder-Devrient truly ‘sang’ these operas; she acted them with her voice. 
Celletti: She was always criticized, specially for the higher register. But 
even so, she had a great success. 

D’Amico: Exactly. And talking of ‘faults’, let us not forget that these — 
that is, the limitations of the vocak mechanism — have always constituted 
throughout musical history a powerful stimulus toward invention. We have 
only to think of instrumental music — music which has not only created for 
itself a spccific style that cannot be reduced to that of vocal music, but has 
also at a certain point in its development founded in theory the idea of music 
as an autonomous art: that is, without reference to words or dramatic action. 
Now instrumental music would never have been born at all if the instruments 
nad been capable of perfectly imitating the human voice, as was their original 
aspiration. Precisely because of their imperfection, causing them to imitate 
‘singing’ by inappropriate means, the notion of stylization became necessary, 
thus bringing about an altogether new style. Think of the harpsichord, and 
even the piano, instruments incapable of sustaining a note at the same dynamic 
level as that of its attack: this alone forced composers to invent a whole 
series of expedients, a different kind of phrasing, in short a number of styles 
which have literally nothing in common with vocal styles. 

Mutatis mutandis, Maria Callas has done precisely the same thing. If she 

had been born with an immaculate, velvety, perfect voice, Callas would have 
simply wallowed in it, as Antonio Baldini (author of The Italians) would have 
said, as if in a bath tub. No doubt she would have succeeded as a singer, perhaps 
even been quite spectacular, but only as many (or perhaps few) others have 
been. She was in fact forced to become what she is precisely because of those 
natural imperfections of her ‘instrument’. Her achievement has thus a con- 
siderable critical and cultural significance. This does not mean that in achiev- 
ing these results she was aware of all the implications, or that she had digested 
historical or aesthetic tracts to guide her. Artists are capable of reaching 
certain goals simply by instinct. 
Celletti: What you have just said about voices that are born beautiful or 
that sink back into their own bathtubs is so true that there was a theory about 
them as far back as the 17th century. One of the first French theoreticians of 
singing, Bénigne de Bacilly, divided voices into two categories: the beautiful 
ones and the good ones. The good voices are those which, without any special 
natural gifts, are nevertheless capable, thanks to technique, of expressing all 
that a performance requires. On the other hand the naturally beautiful voices, 
content to wallow in their own beauty, rarely produce anything of significance 
and are often boring. 

There is something else I wanted to say — also to clarify better my own 
point of view in relation to something D’Amico has just said — and it is this. 
Even if, when passing from one register to another, Callas produced an 
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Callas as Violetta with Gianni Raimondi as Alfredo in Act I of the famous 
Visconti production of ‘La Traviata’ at La Scala, Milan, 1955 


unpleasant sound, the technique she used for these transitions was perfect. 
Finally, as Gara has said, Callas would totally involve herself in the character 
of the part she was playing, both dramatically and vocally. From the point 
of view of voice, she could allow herself to do this by virtue of her technique. 
Her ability to manoeuvre her mezza voce was such that she could achieve 
dramatic effects even within a limited volume. In this way dramatic continuity 
was maintained while her vocal energy was spared. If she had tried to sing 
Norma forte from beginning to end, Callas would probably never have reached 
the end of the opera. 

Let’s go back to the point that Gara made: Callas creates real people. And 
here I would like to expand on what Celletti only briefly mentioned. She 
creates them not only through her singing, but through the complete fusion 
of singing and acting. The comparison that Gara made with Chaliapin is 
most apposite, because here too the singer was identified with the actor and 
vice versa. Above all I would say that Callas belongs to that rare species of 
actors — rare even in the straight theatre - who manage to appear physically 
different according to the character they are playing. Mostly, with others, it is 
only the expression that changes. But there are some who contrive to make 
you believe that they are tall or short, as the case may be. The actor Petrolini 
was one; Callas is another. I remember when this thought first occured to me; 
it was when I had the occasion to see her, within a short space of time, in three 
different operas. In the 1954-55 season at the Scala, when Visconti did his 
first opera productions, Callas appeared in all three of them. Her Giulia 
in La Vestale, her Amina in La Sonnambula, and her Violetta were three 
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completely different people, in every sense of the word, right from their first 
entry. I am sure that on this point of the fusion of vocal and dramatic inter- 
pretation both Visconti and Gavazzeni, who have worked many times with 
her, will be able to tell us much. How was the aim achieved? It is our point 
number three: how did Callas work, and how did one work with Callas? 


Visconti: I could choose several examples of how Callas worked; but the first 
one that springs to mind is Anna Bolena, which Gavazzeni and I mounted 
together. Callas was working on the musical side of the part, under the 
assistant musical director Antonio Tonini, who was in charge of the singers, 
and of Gavazzeni himself. It was an intensive, and daily, occupation. I was 
always there; I didn’t miss a single second of it. Not only because the work in 
itself was fascinating, but also because I was able at the same time to clarify 
my ideas about the visual characterization of the part. In opera, you see, the 
stage characterization is the natural outcome of the musical one. First they 
worked in a rehearsal room, and then, gradually, on the stage —for 20 
days, if I’m not mistaken. When my scenic rehearsals began, Gavazzeni in 
his turn attended the whole time, and each time we would discuss details 
afterwards. In this way we reached our goal. And I don’t think Callas has 
ever taken on a role without a similar amount of work and care. It may seem 
obvious with an opera like Anna Bolena: it was entirely new to her (as well 
as to the public). But take La Traviata, for instance. When she did it as La 
Scala, it was just the same. I don’t know how many times she had sung the 
part before, but when she came to do it at La Scala, under Giulini, the whole 
of the musical preparation started all over again, as if it was something new. 
She would work every morning, for at least a couple of hours, and then 
continue in the rehearsal room in the afternoon, and so on. 
Gavazzeni: Visconti has mentioned Anna Bolena. Whenever I hear talk of the 
relation between production and musical direction, I always think of this 
particular instance. It was without a doubt the high spot of the whole of my 
career in the theatre: a complete realization of what I have always felt should 
be the ideal collaboration between stage and music, between producer and 
conductor. And into this ideal the personality of Callas fits exactly. What 
Visconti has said is true: he came to all our rehearsals, to familiarize himself 
with the musical interpretation; I went to all his stage rehearsals, which were 
of enormous importance to me at every point. They brought confirmation, 
or alteration as the case might be, to my musical design; indeed, to the whole 
development through which any design must go when preparing an opera. 
I’m glad Visconti also mentioned Tonini. The work of an assistant conductor 
at the birth of an opera production is almost unknown to the public and 
generally ignored by the critics, but it can be of cardinal importance, both in a 
positive and in a negative sense. In our case it was most decidedly positive, 
and should not be overlooked. The technical preparation which went on 
between Tonini and Callas was intense, and I only entered into it at a later 
stage. 
D’Amico: Collaboration between musical director and producer is something 
no one nowadays would argue with, or at least it would be very difficult to do 
so. But this collaboration can be viewed in a different light and measure. 
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Rehearsing with Visconti for ‘La Traviata’ at La Scala, 1955 


The extreme view is that the actor or singer is no more than a puppet to be 
mechanically manipulated by the conductor and the producer. But actors and 
singers are human beings, and he who directs them must not only take their 
individual qualities and characteristics into consideration, but may even have 
to find ways — within well defined lines — of unleashing those qualities. But to 
what extent? Obviously this is not the place to pose this question in general: 
we are here to discuss a specific case. I should like to ask Visconti: what degree 
of freedom did Callas have in your productions? 
Visconti: A circumscribed freedom. A freedom to operate within a general 
framework, but nevertheless a considerable freedom. I don’t believe anyone 
can ‘manoeuvre’ someone like Callas without allowing her particular engine a 
greater number of revolutions than could be foreseen at rehearsals. I’ve always 
given her certain guide-lines within which to work, certain objectives; but 
within those lines I’ve always allowed her to do what she wanted. A simple 
example is La Traviata, Act 1, the moment when Violetta hears Alfredo’s voice. 
I would tell her: run downstage to the window — but Aow you run is up to you. 
And she would find her own way of doing it. Not only that, but once found, 
she would always execute the action in exactly the same way. Callas, you see, 
is one of those artists who, having once worked out and perfected a detail, 
don’t keep changing it; they have no need to search for something different 
every time. 

Another example is the opening of Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride. Callas would 
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enter, walk up a very high staircase, suspended almost in mid-air; then she’d 
come tearing down again, during the famous storm, get to the footlights and 
begin to sing. All / had told her was to go up to the top of the steps, stand 
there in the wind, and come down again to the downstage position in time 
for the first note. That’s all. I gave her no timings. But Maria has timing in 
her blood; it is absolutely instinctive. And you know how short-sighted she is! 
In the dark, those steps were marked only with white lines, but that was 
enough for her: she didn’t need anything else! Standing there in the wings I’d 
die a thousand deaths seeing her run like that, trailing 25 yards of cloak, with 
a wind-machine on her, back, up the staircase and down again, with split- 
second timing, and with enough breath left to start fortissimo dead on cue. 
You can only allow such things when you’ve got someone you know you can 
absolutely trust, because you know her sense of timing, her musical instinct 
and her ability as a dramatic and tragic actress. I’m certainly not saying you 
should use this method with every artist; but we are talking of Callas, and I 
would defy anyone to direct her differently. There are some directors, especially 
German ones — and great ones too — who I believe would have some diffi- 
culty in keeping control over a Callas. 

Gavazzeni: Visconti has said that once Callas perfected a detail she would 
always reproduce it exactly, and he also mentioned her instinct. I should like 
to recall one of those many occasions on which she would use this instinct, 
when need be, to improvise. It was actually at the first night of Anna Bolena 
that a potentially disastrous incident occurred, which only her theatrical 
talent was able to overcome. Having reached the end of the final aria, Anna 
Bolena was to have been encircled — according to Visconti’s instructions — by 
a silent chorus of hooded extras who were to engulf her, so to speak, in their 
circle and conduct her to her death. It was a most beautiful effect, which at 
rehearsal had made a great impression. And it wasn’t an effect for its own sake: 
it was a true conclusion to the inner drama of the character. Well, because of 
an oversight on the part of one of the assistant stage managers, the chorus of 
extras did not appear, and Calias found herself unexpectedly alone. Yet she 
didn’t panic. On the spot she improvised a series of movements, perfectly in 
harmony with the personality of the character she had evolved up till then; 
she then turned and disappeared upstage. No one in the audience had the 
least suspicion that there was anything amiss - and remember, this was the 
finale of the opera! 

D’Amico: So: Callas obeys, but also invents; she performs exactly as re- 
hearsed, but also improvises. All this at the level, let us say, of great art. 
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Ever Decreasing Circles 
Rodney Milnes 


Every once in a while it is as well to try and stand back from whatever it is 
you are personally or professionally deeply involved in, be it nuclear physics, 
white-slaving or opera, and take as cool and uninvolved a look at it as you 
can. Perhaps more than just once in a while in the case of opera, like once 
a week. 

Those who go to the London opera houses, to regional and European 
opera houses if they are lucky (7?), those who read OPERA and even those who 
write for it, take the continued existence of opera for granted. Without 
wishing to become the Cassandra of the lyric stage, I think there is a real 
possibility that opera as we recognize it will disappear within 20, even ten 
years. An increasingly influential body of opinion holds that opera is a 
waste of time, talent and money, and if you examine the conditions under 
which it is performed today, you begin to see why. The trouble is that 
opera’s enemies attack the song, not the singer. 

Nevertheless, there is about opera today — and I am thinking about opera 
as performed in Britain, Western Europe and, on the evidence only of what 
I read, the United States — an air of exclusiveness, an aura of colour supple- 
ment glamour, that is comparatively recent and quite undeserved. Opera is 
rapidly becoming an ingrown, inward looking minority cult almost entirely 
associated with one social class, and as such it cannot hope to survive. 

For convenience’s sake let us accept that the. word ‘opera’ means any 
combination of word and music used in a theatrical setting for the purpose 
of making a dramatic effect. The form, then, is somewhat more comprehen- 
sive, more broadly based than the junketings devised by the gentlemen of 
the Camerata, whom God and Charles Mackerras preserve. Music has been 
an important part of Western drama since the time of Classical Greece, and 
seen in this context it would be fair to say that drama without music is 
distinctly more exotic and irrational than drama with. The difference when 
musicians get involved is quantitative rather than qualitative — there are 
simply more people involved in a single operation, not necessarily better or 
more skilful people, just more people. As social conditions have improved 
over the centuries, as musicians and actors have risen (quite properly) 
in status from servants to artists, this has meant enormous expense to the 
management. Expense has meant patronage by the rich and the powerful. 
These purely economic factors once granted opera the status of an establish- 
ment art form. 

In times of social change, opera has played a fermenting part alongside the 
straight theatre. Remember the opera of the pre- and post-French Revolu- 
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Despised and rejected? Peter Coe’s production of ‘Ernani’ at Sadler’s Wells 


tionary period, the works of Gluck, Mozart, Cherubini, Beethoven, Weber 
and even Auber: what an escape from the bonds of convention they 
represented; but as 1815 was succeeded by 1848, the shackles of convention 
returned. Verdi achieved much with censorship — just imagine what he 
might have achieved without it. The aftermath of the first world war 
witnessed another sharply creative period, that of Hindemith, Janaéek, 
Krenek, Brecht/Weill, and much cross fertilization with the theatre. At 
times such as these, opera came nearest to being a genuinely popular form. 
After World War II there should have been another such period; it started, 
in the early 1950s it seemed to be under way, but somehow it fizzled out. Why ? 

Symptoms and causes are inextricably intertwined: the economics, from 
long-term budgeting to seat prices; the use of subsidy as a substitute for 
patronage and the freedom from economic pressures it should bring; the 
repertory, more limited in range than ever before; the glamour and aspira- 
tions of star singers; the commercial pressures of the LP; the divorce from 
the main stream of the theatre — the list is bewildering. 

Consider first the separation of opera from the ‘straight’ theatre in Britain 
today, which is sadly underlined by the Government’s decision not to go 
ahead in 1967 with a new home for both opera and plays on the South Bank. 
Where is the operatic equivalent of Look Back in Anger, the happening after 
which nothing is ever quite the same? I have a horrid feeling it was the 
Visconti Don Carlos, as reactionary an event as one could imagine. Whatever 
happened to Peter Brook (last heard of in 1949)? Where, after too brief a 
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flowering, is Peter’ Hali? Both despised’ and rejected of audiences, un- 
accommodated by managements. Why has the operatic establishment, of 
audiences, critics and managements, resisted all outside influences: Sam 
Wanamaker (Forza), Peter Coe (Ernani), Ralph Koltai (1955 Tannhaiiser), 
even Derek Jarman, whose decor for the Coliseum’s Don Giovanni was original 
and quite brilliant (the management has shown its appreciation by throwing 
more of it away at each revival). Will we be ready for the Clifford Williams/ 
Sean Kenny Der fliegende Hollander next year, when we certainly were not six 
years ago? Don’t come back with The Knot Garden decor, which was outstand- 
ing: wha’s your Hall/O’Brien team the noo? While in the late 1950s and 1960s 
the theatre has been forging new ideas, new principles, new techniques, too 
much British opera has been gently, prettily and very expensively embalmed 
by those two expert undertakers, Zeffirelli and Visconti, and most of us have 
‘been crowding round the coffin to kiss the glacial result. 

One reason why theatre people may not persevere in trying to help opera 
totter into the second half of the 20th century is the problem (at one house 
at least) of communication. Theatre is not what happens on stage; it is what 
happens to the audience. Peter Hall once said in these pages that he ‘would 
not produce opera (particularly with comedy) in a language that the audience 
does not understand’, a principle that cannot have been entirely irrelevant 
to his sad disappearance from Covent Garden. Now the fact that the language 
problem has been aired in this magazine so often is indication enough of 
the remoteness of the opera world from everyday life. There is no language 
problem. There was no problem in the 1940s and early 1950s, there is no 
problem now to anyone outside the shrinking corps of opera elitists (‘a 
small “private” audience of perhaps 20,000’ as HDR once estimated). The 
only problem is that there are still people whose judgement I value and 
respect in every other way who believe that some valid purpose is served by 
undertaking a dramatic performance in a language other than that of the 
audience, that such details as the niceties of word setting and vowel sounds 
outweigh overall meaning and immediacy of communication. Can we really 
expect the government to go on shelling out money at the rate of around 
£1,400,000 a year just so that a privileged British audience can enjoy the 
dubious pleasure of hearing British singers singing at them in dubious Italian 
while to every ordinary human being the situation is one of lunacy? 

The effects of this laughable state of affairs are serious. Works new to 
audiences are castrated by the unnecessary remoteness. Arabella and Die 
Frau ohne Schatten, operas in which the interplay between word and music 
demands immediate understanding (to be bowled over by the music is not 
enough), have had their general acceptance here postponed by many years 
owing to their being performed in German. The same goes for Glyndebourne 
and Capriccio, but that is their own unsubsidised business. Standard operas, 
too, are de-fused by language remoteness; I do not believe for a minute 
that you could get away with a production as utterly inadequate as the Royal 
Opera’s Turandot if audiences understood the words and were actually 
prodded into considering their meaning. 

One of the most exhilarating occasions I can remember was the first 
night of the Coliseum’s The Valkyrie in Andrew Porter’s outstanding 
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Theatrical influence —a scene from Sam Wanamaker’s Brechtian production 
of ‘La Forza del Destino’ at Covent Garden 


translation. However well one knew the German words, the direct impact of 
the English text, its fusion with the music, the theatrical sense of whole 
scenes rather than instantly translated sentences, all were. boundlessly 
stimulating. How pathetic, yet how symptomatic, after an advance of such 
magnitude to see at Scottish Opera’s Die Walkiire Wotan’s narration written 
off simply as ‘a further long dialogue’ — but it will certainly win first prize 
in my Most Positively Obstructive Programme Note of the Year competition. 

One solution to the non-existent language problem would be to restrict the 
Royal Opera’s audiences by making them produce for Sgt Martin’s perusal 
their ‘A’ level certificate in whichever language was being used that evening 
before being allowed in. But audiences are already restricted enough: when 
a Professor of Theoretical Physics writes to The Guardian to say (September 
25) that attendance at Covent Garden is ‘a surer sign of affluence than 
possession of a Rolls’ he is telling the truth. He might have added ‘and look 
what happened to Rolls’. Seat prices help prolong the social function of 
opera, the false glamour that I thought was dead in the 1950s and which 
does so much to alienate potential audiences. But at the other end of the 
scale, let it never be forgotten that you can get into the gallery at the 
Coliseum for less than it costs at any cinema within a mile radius, a luxury 
that Londoners should beware of taking for granted. 

What does the rich audience want for its money? Spectacle, which it gets, 
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Language barrier broken —‘The Valkyrie’ at the Coliseum with Alberto Reme- 
dios (Siegmund), Ava June (Sieglinde), Rita Hunter (Briinnhilde) 


and higher seat prices to pay for it, and more spectacle. It certainly wants 
to be protected from actually understanding what is happening on the 
stage; no great dramatic work is reassuring — all disturb in some way, that is 
what they are for — and this is where the language barrier comes in so useful. 
It does save people from having to exercise their minds. It was intriguing, 
though, to see the Prime Minister in the royal box for Das Rheingold on 
September 8. How good is his German? How much was he learning from 
Wagner’s examination of the use and misuse of power? Did he see the 
giants as bloody-minded Clydesiders, was Alberich Stalin or Hitler? How 
far did he think our civilization had reached in Wagner’s time scale? With 
whom did he identify? For once I regretted the composer’s insistence on 
having house lights doused. 

One thing that too many opera audiences seek is unattainable: the unreal 
perfection of the gramophone record. The old style canary-fancier, whose 
enthusiasms were at least based on something approaching a performance, 
is harmless compared to that contemporary menace, the microgroove maniac. 
Now we all know that what happens in recording studios is musical and 
dramatic nonsense: not only are solo performances made up of countless 
snippets in order to achieve icy perfection, but two people singing a duet 
can be doing it in separate cities six months apart. All well and good if that 
is how record companies choose to operate, but when microgroove maniacs 
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expect to find these conditions in an opera house, then we are in fairy-land. 
It cannot be too long before a machine can be programmed to sing 
Briinnhilde; but as it is singers can achieve fantastic reputations without 
setting foot on the stage. Many will say that Montserrat Caballé is one of the 
world’s great sopranos. As a conscientious Objector to concert performances 
(I see far too many in opera houses without seeking them out in concert 
halls) the only evidence I as a Londoner have that she is a singer at all is on 
gramophone records, so I have a private theory that she may be skilfully 
operated Ondes Martenot with consonants specially added later by John 
Culshaw. 

Gramophone records, which have an invaluable function in the reference 
section of the library of opera, have been set up instead as the manufactured 
bestsellers by which all else is judged. 

The effect of microgroove perfection and sensation hungry managements 
on singers is not constructive. Why must an opera singer be a great singer? 
Is not great singing a desirable extra, sugar icing on the cake of vocal 
competence and dramatic ability? Is it not something to be relished when it 
is there but net to be mourned when it is absent? Leontyne Price, Birgit 
Nilsson and Carlo Bergonzi, all great singers produced by the Royal Opera 
last season for our wonderment, sang exquisitely. Miss Price betrayed no 
involvement at all in the plot of JJ Trovatore — this was truly a concert 
performance -— while Miss Nilsson, according to the papers, chose not to 
‘do’ the production she was asked to do (I refer to Tristan und Isolde: 
the less said about her Turandot the better). How intentionally funny 
Bergonzi’s performance in Un Ballo in Maschera was supposed to be is a 
matter for debate. Either way it was tough on Verdi. 


Glamour surrounding singers does not mean greatness. No sooner have 
young singers got a handful of good notices than they want to be off round 
the world getting better ones and, if I may be so ungentlemanly as to suggest 
it, more money. Do they really think that the cause of opera, the art to 
which they are presumed to be dedicated, is served by their flitting from 
opera house to opera house like noisy bees fertilising the shallow sensibilities 
of those delicate orchids in the opera houses on the international circuit? 


It was quite understandable that Joan Sutherland, the first Covent Garden 
singer to have struck gold, should, backed by the meaningless slogan ‘the 
greatest singer in the world’ devised by The Sunday Times and the considerable 
powers of the Decca publicity machine, have wanted to trundle her handful 
of roles and some of her irritating mannerisms around the world a bit. 
How nice it would have been, though, if she had shown her gratitude to 
those who had helped her by staying nearer home, had remembered that she 
sang in the premiére of The Midsummer Marriage, and had used her truly 
amazing gifts to encourage new opera rather than delving into the ragbag of 
best forgotten 19th-century vehicles. How sad it is that her younger colleagues 
seek to emulate her. The list of singers working abroad is shown in Covent 
Garden’s Annual Reports with a sense of pride. Shame might be more apt. 
‘No self-respecting artist would do it,’ said Felsenstein, quoted in September’s 
OPERA. 
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Joan Sutherland — as Queen of Night Helga Pilarczyk--— as Salome, a 
‘indifferent singing . . . storms of considered performance that 
applause’ was booed 


Two embarrassing memories of Covent Garden sum up my views on 
‘great singers’. The first was the appalling booing of Helga Pilarczyk after 
Salome in 1959, earned I suppose because she did not sound like Welitsch 
(who does?) and because she had given a carefully considered dramatic 
interpretation of the role of Salome instead of just carrying on like Theda 
Bara, which is what some people still seem to want even today. The second 
was two years later, when Miss Sutherland’s indifferent singing of a transposed 
‘Der Hdlle Rache’ (she missed out two bars, which seemed to throw Dr 
Klemperer into a tizzy) was greeted by such storms of applause that she broke 
character and sailed out to acknowledge them. So much for great singers, 
and audiences. 

Even more serious than the antics of super stars and microgroove maniacs 
is the fact that the standard repertory is contracting rather than expanding. 
You begin to wonder if there are any composers other than Verdi, Puccini, 
Wagner and Mozart. In addition, far too many contemporary composers 
seem to think that opera is still what it was in the 19th century: orchestrally 
backed and durchkomponiert, whereas there is a far richer vein of effects to be 
mined. Victory, Hamlet, Penny for a Song and The Knot Garden are essentially 
19th century works, and however beautiful (and analyse-able) the music 
may be, what they have to say dramatically does not actually seize an audience 
by the throat and shake it in the way that the operas of Weill and Janacek 
do. Britten does achieve contact with an audience, and now that he has, I 
hope, finished exploring blind aisles with his church operas, he may be 
preparing to surprise us with something a little more staggering than Owen 
Wingrave. I am out on a limb in thinking that the despised Lucky Peter’s 
Journey was far nearer what we are looking for than many new operas given 
in London. It had a point of view, and stated it clearly in a popular idiom. 
It foundered on production problems, on Malcolm Williamson’s inability to 
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devise an equivalent of dialogue or recitative, and on an unwillingness on his 
part perhaps, to harness his enormous natural gifts and enthusiasm to 
dramaturgical discipline. Of all contemporary composers, Henze has more to 
say to us than any other. How many Henze operas have we seen in London? 
Answers on a postcard to the administrator of either opera house. 

Enough of moans - to the barricades. I believe in opera, not just as a 
way of passing the time, but as the most flexible and expressive of dramatic 
forms, as a positive force. The world is growing too small for anything else, 
Bengal.and Attica too near. I believe that no one is quite the same after a 
performance of From the House of the Dead or of The Makropoulos Case, 
after Mahagonny, after a good performance of The Ring. No one should be 
quite the same after Turandot or Trovatore — perhaps these works will one 
day receive London productions worthy of them. Even a good performance 
of Carmen should make you look at whoever it is you are sleeping with 
through new eyes. 

If opera is worth saving, the repertory must be expanded. Let us wave an 
ideal wand: operas that are in the repertory of three or more of our subsidised 
houses-must be banned for a magical period of seven years: Madama Butterfly, 
La Traviata, Don Giovanni, Boris Godounov, Cosi fan tutte, Le Nozze di 
Figaro, Fidelio, Die Zauberfléte, Carmen, Rigoletto, La Bohéme, Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia. All are masterpieces and all are dulled by over-familiarity. 
Productions are mounted and received in the light of other productions, not 
of the works themselves. We will appreciate them the more after an enforced 
absence. This will make room for other things. Everyone has his own list 


of neglected masterpieces, so I will not give mine, but preference must be 
given first to new work and then to the rest of the 20th century, to Hindemith, 
Henze, Janatek, Weill, Dallapiccola, Prokofiev, Berg and Alexander Goehr, 
before we get down to Weber, Cherubini, Schubert and ‘other little personal 
fads. As for microgroove maniacs,.they can go off and listen to foreign 
language warblers if they must, but in private somewhere and without the 
benefit of government subsidy. 


‘Lucky Peter’s Journey’ — opera with a point of view 
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Some system of workshop opera must be devised — performances that do 
not involve the expense of full scale production, of works that would never 
enter the repertory but which deserve to be heard. The Opera Centre works 
along these lines, but its repertory is not exactly mesmerising in its originality. 
Something similar to Sunday Night at the Court - Monday Night at the 
Coliseum? Limited orchestral rehearsal, a special arrangement with unions — 
all must be explored. 

Costing of production must be overhauled: at present far too much is 
spent on extravagant decor to titillate the jaded palates of the top 20,000: 
it is neither necessary nor desirable. We must inject new directing and 
designing blood into the companies so that opera becomes once more a 
living, forward looking form, not a minority pastime extravagantly obsessed 
with its own past. 

Any one of these suggestions will empty the opera houses in a flash, which 
would be no bad thing. The audience that was left would at least be there 
because it wanted to be, not because it felt it ought to be. A glimpse of the 
attentive and enthusiastic audience for the Prom performance of Boris (how 
much more enthusiastic they would have been if it were still given in English) 
encouraged one to believe that there is an alternative audience waiting to 
pile in the minute it could afford to. Subsidy is to support worthwhile 
ventures whose operation has become uneconomic and to make them readily 
available to everyone. Full houses are not an end in themselves, as those 
who lost their heads and devised the extraordinary scheme in the 1950s by 
which Covent Garden’s subsidy was geared to box office receipts should have 
realized. Public executions have always attracted full houses — they still do — 
but this does not render them any more desirable. 

Patient readers may be wondering at the title of this diatribe. Those old 
enough to have served Her Majesty will surely remember happy hours in 
barrack rooms singing cheerful, if unoperatic and indelicate, ditties, one of 
which contained reference to the oojie-goojie bird, whose special function 
was to fly upwards in ever decreasing circles until it disappeared, to put it as 
delicately as possible, up itself. Which is what opera is busy doing. 








It is not entirely coincidental that the above should be 
followed by the great, purely entertaining Capecchi on the 
buffo. But the depressing thing about ‘Ever Decreasing Cir- 
cles’ is that not all of it sounds as dated as it ought to; it was 
followed by the biggest (and rudest) postbag OPERA has 
ever received, and a public debate in the Coliseum chaired 
by Lord Goodman at which everyone let off a huge amount 
of steam and felt much better. 
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A Buffo’s 
Dictionary 


Renato Capecchi 


The Editor invited this distinguished buffo singer to write an article on ‘The Buffo 
Tradition in Italian Opera’. Sgr Capecchi sent the following reply : 


Dear Mr. Rosenthal, 

Some request! How on earth do I describe to your readers a character role — 
how the buffo was born, how it developed, degenerated and in turn blossomed 
from commedia dell’arte into 19th-century melodrama? You should really ask a 
musicologist, or a music historian! 

I could suggest a few texts, which have been recommended to me: 

a) Benedetto Croce: Neapolitan theatres from the Renaissance to the 19th 

Century. 

b) Denis Diderot: The paradox of the actor. 

c) Henri Bergson: Laughter. 

d) Constantin Stanislavski: The actor prepares. 

e) Bertold Brecht: Brecht on Brecht. 

They make pleasant, awfully easy reading, and they are eminently suitable for 
the ignorant (in the Latin sense), the down and outs, and the workers. You may 
find the ignorant and the down-and-outs have never heard of them. On the other 
hand, the workers . . . well, I won’t go on. 

Somewhere around there is also a Handbook of Comic Opera, \imited edition 
and out of print. Shall I quote from it? 

Art. According to mediaeval tenets, one of the seven . . . together with Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, Dialectic, Arithmetic, Geometry and Astronomy. It is practised 
principally: (a) For love. Desirable requisites: devotion, humility, perseverance, 
modesty, competence. Few known examples; (b) For love of money, success, 
fame, power. Essential qualifications: insolence, impudence, arrogance, deliber- 
ate mystification, ignorance. Many thoroughly proficient. 

Allegro. Tempo faster than usual. Comes in two varieties: (a) allegro boring 
(b) allegro catastrophic. Value of — : rhythm, scansion, accent, haste. Rossini’s 
allegri are famous, and unperformable (at least in public). 

Entry. Invitation; proposal. Exciting when correctly timed. Usually antici- 
pated, or too late. Causes conductors to have heart attacks. 
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Beat (i.e. the conductor’s). Takes the place of metronome. Many well-known 
varieties: correct (useful), incorrect (useless), clear, incomprehensible, imperious, 
caressing, rowing (as of canoe), stirring (as of soup), fluttering, imploring, a little 
shy. 

Agent. Cattle market for small traders. 

Buffo. Character role as opposed to serio. Should express laughter and/or 
melancholy smile of common man. Frequently, in competition with serio, 
provokes despair. 

Singer. Vocal biped, male or female, common throughout the world. Lover 
of myths and a convinced victim. Generally indigestible; only brain may be 
savoured, when available. 

Ensemble. Argument between more than two. Friendly endurance test. 
General confusion suitable for regaining vocal control. 

Chorus. Aggregate of frustrated noble men and women. Legislative and 
judiciary organ. It convenes: (a) on stage to debate union matters; (b) in the wings 
to give verdict (no appeal) 

Costume. Stage apparel. Always made to measure: tight, loose, short, long. 

Comic opera. Notably the School of Naples. Intrigue with moral and psy- 
chological overtones. Performance varied, from lively to surprising, amicable, 
funereal, etc. 

Diction. Professional ears, nose and throat drama, often in the female species 
degenerating into tragedy. 

Make-up. Exterior preparation of actor for role. In colour. Recommended 
tints: coffee, canary yellow, cinnamon, cyclamen, cream, strawberry, lime, lilac, 
lemon, pansy, pea-green. 

Rehearsal room. Smelly interior; can be used for reading, writing, conversa- 
tion, work; also cocktail parties. 

Gesture. Complements diction. Expressive body movement. Specifically: 
(a) of the arms — windmill, akimbo; (b) of the hands — finger pointed, fisted, in 
pockets 


Capecchi as Melitone As Schicchi 
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As Rossini’s Bartolo at the 1953 As Don Giovanni at the 1965 
Aix Festival Edinburgh Festival 


Conductor — (bot.) Fungus, spawn. Two types: edible; poisonous. — (lit.) 
Cerberus — three-headed dog (see Dante’s Inferno, Third Circle). — (theol.) Word 
of God (see St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Teologica). Peculiarities: elevated 
gentleman, cultivated, expert in semiquavers; fears recitatives, loves flowers — 
especially the narcissus variety. 

Producer. Product of technology. Procurer of ideas. In commerce are to be 
found: geniuses, wanderers lost on stage, ex-academy students, ex-singers, 
charlatans. Specialities: (a) to indicate entrances, exits; (b) to hang about. 

Stage manager. Uses lights to obtain darkness. Some magnificent examples in 
circulation. 

Recitative. Babble, executed to strains of harpsichord, with orchestra. Some 
fashionable dialects: (a) German — guttural, whistled, frenetic, howling; (b) 
Anglo Saxon — odontal, labial, pectoral; (c) Italian — explosive, free form, tacet. 
Useful to singers as mnemonic or glottal exercise; to conductors for taking a 
rest, having a conversation, mopping up perspiration, combing hair. 

Coloratura. Convulsive cough. 

Orchestra. Large, or small. Produces noise sometimes also known as sound. 
Uses glasses, reads paper, prefers pauses. 

Libretto. Poetic component (sic). Roman type face, requiring microscope. 
Many parentheses, to be avoided. 

Jealousy. Fourth of the three theological virtues. 

Score. Reproduction of all parts of opera, one above the other. To be glued to 
memory. Most useful that of a colleague. Used by conductors generally for 
leaving tracks of their passing. Conducive to blindness. 

Dress rehearsal. Collective hysteria. 

First night. ‘Chi mi frena in tal momento... “Who can stop me in such a 
moment...” 

The morning after. ‘Bravi tutti, meno uno...’ ‘Brilliant all, except one...” 

Yours, 
RENATO CAPECCHI 
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Back to anniversaries: Sir Isaiah Berlin’s enchanting memo- 
ries were published in the 25th anniversary number, and the 
profile of Harold Rosenthal marked his 25th year as Editor; 
that June issue was overseen by Alan Blyth, then Associate 
Editor, and the author was at that time Overseas Editor. There 
must by now be many younger readers who never knew 
Harold, and who may be unaware of his towering stature in 
the world of opera. With luck the piece will give some idea of 
that, of the tireless work he put into keeping the magazine 
going and, above all, of the sheer fun involved in working for 
him. We scarcely ever stopped laughing. 





Performances memorable — and 
not so memorable 


Sir Isaiah Berlin 


My parents lived in St Petersburg, or Petrograd as it was called during the 
first World War. The first performance of an opera that I remember at all 
clearly was that of Boris Godunov in 1916. Chaliapin, of course, sang the title 
role, and his enormous voice filled the Maryinsky Theatre, as much in lyrical 
legato passages as in the great dramatic monologue, and in the dialogue with 
Shuisky. I was seven years old at the time, and this naturally meant little to 
me, save that even then I noticed the enormous difference between the 
marvellous sensation of those huge, slow, all-sustaining, wholly delightful 
waves of musical sound, with their almost orchestral effect, and the voices of 
the other, more ordinary singers. But what absorbed my attention and 
fascinated me completely was the scene in which the Tsar sees the ghost of 
the murdered Prince in a remote corner of the stage, starts back in horror and 
utters panic-stricken cries. Chaliapin, on his knees, seized the table legs, 
burying his head in the folds of: the tablecloth which hung from it and on 
which the map of Russia was stretched for the geography lesson of his young 
son in the earlier part of this act; whether deliberately or not, in an 
exceedingly realistic performance of the scene of panic and hysteria, he 
pulled the tablecloth and the map over his head: the spectacle of this gigantic 
figure crawling on the floor, with the rich cloth and his own robes inextricably 
tangled over him, crying ‘Choo! Choo!’, and waving his arms desperately to 
drive away the terrible ghostly presence, was something at once so 
frightening and wonderful, that I myself, apparently, began to utter cries of 
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The auditorium of the Kirov (Maryinsky) Theatre in Leningrad (St Petersburg) 


mixed terror and pleasure, and had to be silenced by my parents and the 
hissing of indignant neighbours. I do not think that I had any idea of what the 
hallucination really signified, but even children respond to acting of genius. 
I saw Chaliapin many times after this, in Boris (on one occasion he sang the 
parts of both Boris and Varlaam in the inn scene — I wonder whether his 
distinguished successor, Boris Christoff, could not be induced to do this), as 
Khan Konchak, in Prince Igor as the Miller, in Dargomyzhsky’s Russalka, as 
Mephistopheles in Boito’s opera (I never saw him, alas, as Ivan the Terrible 
in Rimsky-Korsakov’s The Maid of Pskov); but the exciting and fearful 
memory of that heroic frame crawling on all fours, swathed in the rich 
tablecloth and map, uttering wonderful cries, and singing at full-throated 
ease, barbarous and marvellously and consciously artistic at the same time, 
lingers with me to this day. For a long time after that I thought of opera as a 
particularly terrifying sort of entertainment. It took a good many 
performances of French and Italian opera to obliterate this fixed idea. 
My parents occasionally took me to Paris from London, where we lived, in 
the early 1920s, and we invariably saw Carmen at the Opéra-Comique. One 
of the proofs that Carmen is an immortal masterpiece is its capacity for 
preserving its shape and essence through the most terrible renderings. Just as 
the genius of Shakespeare triumphs over the most appalling translations and 
performances, so the great popular classics — Figaro, Il barbiere di Siviglia, 
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Rigoletto, La traviata, Aida, La Bohéme - survive the most unspeakable 
productions and the most appalling singing: that is, indeed, what makes them 
classics, gives them claims to immortality, and divides them from such 
masterpieces as the operas of Gluck, or Fidelio, or Tristan, or The Ring, or 
Falstaff, or the works of the 20th century, few of which can survive such 
treatment. This is surely true of Carmen. I doubt if either Bizet or Meilhac 
and Halévy would have put pen to paper if they had anticipated the free 
performance by the Latvian National Opera (in Lettish) which I heard in 
1928; the curious renderings in Hebrew (Tel-Aviv, 1962, I think); in English 
(Carl Rosa in the 1920s, at the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, or perhaps 
somewhere else); or the most dreadful performance of all, by the Molotov 
Opera Company, in Leningrad in 1956, in very old-world Russian, sung by 
some wildly untutored singers from the Urals, whom nature had endowed 
with bittern-like vocal organs, and produced by someone whose notion of 
Spain, smugglers, the entrance to a bull-ring, bore little relation to 
19th-century life in any part of Europe. Yet Carmen stood up: it defied the 
forces arrayed against it; it came through - no amount of distortion or 
misinterpretation, of grotesque acting and terrible singing, could ruin it 
entirely: this is indeed proof of the vitality of genius. The city of Molotov has 
long since, for obvious reasons, reverted to its original name of Perm; 
perhaps Carmen, too, now obtains worthier performances by its singers. I 
must own to never having heard a perfect performance of the part of Carmen 
in my life. If only Maria Callas had sung the part on the stage and not only on 
records! The best orchestral performance of it I ever heard was by Leo Blech, 
in Berlin in the late 1920s — better than any, I truly believe, by Beecham or 
any living conductor; better than the stage or film performances of Carmen 
Jones, or the version where the cigarette factory is situated in Warsaw, of 
which I once heard a private performance; the dry fire, the passionate pulse, 
the great lyrical passages, were of a standard not again attained in my 
experience. I cannot now remember who sang in it: it was not Conchita 


Chaliapin as Boris Godonov at the Bolshoi in 1911 
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Act 4 of ‘Don Carlos’ at Covent Garden in 1958 with Boris Christoff, Gré 
Brouwenstijn, Fedora Barbieri, and Tito Gobbi 


Supervia. I remember now only Blech and the orchestra. 

Superb performances and grotesque ones linger in the memory. I shall not 
forget the Swedish baritone John Forsell, in Don Giovanni, conducted by 
Bruno Walter in Salzburg in the very early 1930s: this was certainly the best 
performance of that part, and the best performance of the work, I have ever 
heard. This is equally true of Toscanini’s performance of Falstaff in 1937, 
and of Fidelio too, both in Salzburg; and of Don Carlos in the original 
Visconti production at Covent Garden, conducted by Giulini and sung by 
Christoff, Brouwenstijn, Tito Gobbi and many of those who still sing it at 
Covent Garden. 

The oddest performance I ever saw and heard was perhaps Act 2 of The 
Marriage of Figaro performed in an Istanbul cinema (in Turkish): it appeared 
to take place in a seraglio with a décor that would be more appropriate to Die 
Entfiihrung. The Countess as the favourite European wife of an oriental 
Almaviva was dressed in half-Turkish, half-i8th-century Western garments, 
rather like an Albanian in Cosi; Susanna as the favourite slave, Figaro as a 
kind of Phanariot Greek or Armenian factotum, Bartolo and Marcellina, as a 
foreign consul with his plump native housekeeper, and Basilio as the chief 
eunuch - all combined into a fantasy at once farcical and exotic, which I 
should love to see again. 

Far the most absurd moment in opera that I know of, was seen not, alas, by 
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Amelia Materna with a more healthy The Swedish baritone John Forsell as 
Grane than that at Berlin in the Don Giovanni -. ‘certainly the best 
1920s performance of the part I have heard’ 


me, but by my friend Nicolas Nabokov in Berlin, in the early 1920s. It was 
during the years of inflation, when there was much poverty and a great dearth 
of food in Germany. The opera was Gétterddmmerung. Nabokov described 
the moment when Briinnhilde’s faithful Grane, played by an emaciated and 
evidently starved cart-horse, appeared on the stage; a foot away stood 
Hagen, with a long, tow beard suspended from his chin. The horse suddenly 
lunged forward, whipped off Hagen’s beard and devoured it in one gulp. This 
apparently stopped the performance; while the feeble old horse was being 
hurried off the stage even the solemn German audience could not contain 
itself. Animals on the stage are always a potential embarrassment and cause 
nervous strain both to the performers and to the public. Someone once 
remarked that they are very inattentive, look for distraction and distract the 
audience; fear of misbehaviour adds to the strain. Only grand opera of the 
19th-century demands their presence: I cannot think of any work in the 20th 
which calls for horses or swans, stags or golden cockerels, or even 
bumble-bees. This indicates some failure of theatrical nerve, but it must be a 
relief to both singers and producers. The bats which on summer evenings fly 
above the heads of the audience in the later acts of operas at Glyndebourne 
add little to the pleasures of those delightful occasions. 
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This month the Editor, Harold 
Rosenthal (seen here with his wife 
Phyllis), celebrates 25 years as 
Editor of OPERA. His colleagues, and 
the Board offer him congratulations 
and present him with this issue to 
which he has happily contributed, as 
a mark of the occasion. A.B. 


‘The Boss’ 
Rodney Milnes 


It is safe to say that this is the first issue of OPERA for 25 years in which 
its Editor does not know - in broad detail if not down to the last comma, 
(sic) inserted in page-proof — what is going-to appear. There are colleagues 
and friends (though the categories are inseparable) who know him and his 
work better than I and are more qualified to write something by way of 
celebration of his quarter-century of stewardship. But many of them feit 
they had been too close to him over the years and that anything they wrote 
would be invidious. So here, as a reader of opERA for far longer than I have 
been a contributor, and where angels fear to tread, goes. 

As a schoolboy in the 1950s I haunted the local public library from 
around the 25th of each month just in case the magazine came out a few 
days early (it didn’t). Devouring every issue, I built up a picture of the 
Editor as a stern, not to say forbidding creature. The reason for that 
was those notices that ended with the words ‘No, this will not do’ or, when 
pushed beyond the limits of endurance, ‘No, this really will not do’ (I have 
not actually found that one, but am assured it once appeared), or even ‘the 
orchestra appeared to acquit itself creditably’. So it came as less than a 
total surprise to learn from:one of the colleagues-and-friends I have been 
interrogating that the Editor was once in education. OPERA’s founder and 
first editor, Lord Harewood, met him after the war at Sadler’s Wells (Lord 
Harewood cannot remember the opera, but I bet Harold can) and in 1949 
asked him to write the overseas news in the then ‘Ballet and Opera’ (I found 
that fact rather encouraging).-Those exhaustive reports were important in 
that they chronicled the rebirth of the lyric theatre after the war, and with 
the gradual emergence of regular overseas correspondents, they evolved 
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into one of the most important features of this international magazine. In 
January 1950 the magazine became OPERA tout court, and HDR was invited to 
become assistant editor. For a professional man with a wife and family 
and a nice pensionable job, this must have been a gruelling decision: there 
was no guarantee that OPERA would last any longer than the Ballet that 
spawned it. The decision was made, and thus — entirely thus — the magazine 
survived. In the following year Lord Harewood joined the board of Covent 
Garden (more work devolved on HDR) and in 1953 went to work there. 
In July of that year the editorship very naturally fell to HDR. 

So much for history. What of the qualities that have enabled him to last 
the course? His occasional sternness, which after seven years can still 
frighten me half to death, is born of his extraordinary industriousness. 
Those moments of sternness, usually caused by copy being late, lead me to 
at times calling him ‘the Boss’ rather than just Harold; but without them 
the magazine would never be published. So, if forced to find fault with the 
Boss, I would say that his own capacity for hard work leads him to assume 
that those who do not have it to the same degree are of necessity congenitally 
idle. It ain’t necessarily so (end of commercial). 

Many outsiders have no idea of how much work is involved in bringing 
out a monthly magazine virtually single-handed. Editing OPERA is not just 
(not even) supping champagne from Mme Caballé’s slipper. The Boss deals 
with every aspect of the magazine’s being: he buys the paper, negotiates 
with printers, copes with distributors and subscription lists, and oversees 
advertising and promotion. In the tiny office whence OPERA appears, computer 
print-outs sit cheek by jowl with programmes, press hand-outs and Spielplane 
from all over the world. opERA has never been cushioned by being part of 
a group: everything to do with it is Harold’s responsibility. 

So when at a glittering first night at Kettering press officers of regional 
opera companies twist their grimaces of disappointment into smiles of 
welcome when they see either my good self or that indefatigable traveller 
Elizabeth Forbes bearing down on them and fight back the words (and 
sometimes fail to) ‘but we were hoping that the Editor ...’, the answer is 
obvious to all but the most relentless: if the Boss is going to have time off 
it may as well be somewhere nicer than Kettering, like Aix, or Milan, and 
it is no good his colleagues telling him (as we do) how much he is missing. 
He knows. His odd evenings off are spent at the theatre or the cinema, 
which for an opera critic is, or jolly well should be, work as well as pleasure, 
or spent with friends with whom neither opera nor OPERA are discussed. 
Why does he do all that work? Because he does it better than anyone else. 
I once tried to help with the make-up; while on one side of the desk I 
tinkered with a gilded caption or two, on the other the Boss, in a blur of 
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Left: circa 1942-3, an operatic pose as a character in Emlyn Williams’s play 
‘A Murder has been arranged’ — an Army production. Right: with Evelyn Lear 
at the opening of Munich’s National Theatre, 1963 


Scissors, paste, shredded galleys and satisfied grunts, had made up the 
whole damned magazine. He could do it in his sleep. 

One of the more responsible colleagues-and-friends said it would be 
improper to mention his enjoyment of the good things of life, but boldly I 
disagree. The capacity for enjoyment is central to his personality and must 
have made the 25 years possible. He relishes and understands good food 
and wine: it is no coincidence that many of the pictures here show him at 
table. To lunch with him is a pleasure because, apart from anything else, 
he knows what he is doing with a menu, and the reverse of it (would next 
Thursday be convenient?). He enjoys his work just as much, whether at 
La Scala or at the 175th revival of a standard repertory work at the Coliseum. 
One other quality that has kept him sane, and one that will stop him ever 
becoming anything so depressing as a Grand Old Man, is his puckish sense 
of humour. The spectacles are shoved up on his forehead, his eyes twinkle 
and dart, and his grin widens as he reads you some particularly fatuous 
press release or news story, the sentences punctuated by hearty guffaws. 
He relishes the ludicrous side of our mad world of opera. 

Reading early copies of OPERA (merely referring to them is impossible — 
they are far too fascinating) reminds one of the more specialised qualities 
he brought — and still brings — to his editorship. First, his knowledge. In 1950 
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he referred to his ‘more than fifteen years of opera-going’, and they were 
constructively spent. Even Lord Harewood has admitted that his assistant 
in those early days had more experience than he. A comparatively new 
magazine could hardly get off the ground if the man in charge did not know 
what he was writing about, and Harold showed straight off that he did by 
being able, amongst other things, to discuss individual performances well 
within the context of much that had gone before. That may sound a truism, 
but in the post-war opera-explosion there were as many new critics as there 
were singers, and that experience was invaluable. 

He admitted early on to being a man ‘who has a mania for order and 
figures’ and everyone who knows him marvels at his encyclopaedic know- 
ledge of his subject. A distinguished arts editor once dubbed him ‘Pimen’. 
He will already have found 17 errors of fact in the above, and he will tell 
me what they are. His reviews of books on opera have always been a 
schadenfreudig delight to readers, and I should imagine a source of terror 
to second-rate writers. All too often he will simply list the errors starting 
on page one and continue until he gets bored or space runs out. This is not 
just nit-picking, emphatically not: for Harold, facts are facts are facts, and 
who can pretend to critical stature without the knowledge on which sensible 
comment can only be based? 

Yet what is knowledge without judgment? One of Harold’s first important 
assignments was to review (twice) the premiere of The Olympians in 1949: 
reading it shows how he came ready-made to the magazine. Follow this 
with his notices of the first nights of John Socman (George Lloyd) and 
Peter Tranchell’s The Mayor of Casterbridge (both 1951 and both, take 
heart regional opera companies, outside London) and you will see why we 
have not heard too much of them since. His infallible eye for talent-spotting 
was there from the start: look up his first mentions of Amy Shuard, David 
Ward, Michael Langdon and countless others. His knowledge and his 


With Maria Callas at the Edinburgh Festival, 1957 
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With Joan Sutherland at Paris on the occasion of her Opéra debut. On the 
left are Richard Bonynge, Phyllis Rosenthal, and William Beresford, then 
press officer at Covent Garden 


judgment put in perspective such pedagogic put-downs as those quoted 
(with great affection) above, or the utterly memorable: ‘There is no excuse 
for this kind of thing: it just does not happen in first-rate continental opera 


houses’. He knew, and his expertise has been OPERA’s gain and, who knows, 
some opera-house administration’s loss. 

After pronouncements like that, letters were written (and let me say 
in passing how curious it is that the first appearances in the magazine of 
two names now on the editorial board came at the end of letters highly 
critical of the content; canny Milnes was too idle to post his first letter, 
which praised the magazine and its Editor but demanded the dismissal of 
the reviewer with the initials HDR) — as I was saying, letters were written to 
the effect that if houses were sold out and audiences thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves, then who was the Editor to make remarks like that? This gave 
birth to Harold’s first editorial, and still one of his best. To him standards, 
like facts, were standards, and of the single rather than the double variety. 
What would happen, he asked, if conscientious artists saw that they received 
the same ovations for poor performances as for good ones? Would not 
impresarios exploit an undiscriminating public? What would happen to the 
art of opera? It may have been depressing for managements trying to 
establish repertory opera in this country for the first time, having to com- 
promise and cut corners, to know that this uncompromising standard- 
bearer was in the audience, one who would not be unfairly kind to a good 
cause, nor unkindly unfair to any. But he was right not to compromise, and 
we who enjoy today’s higher standards have him to be grateful to. 

There is one special quality that I must mention, one that means a great 
deal to a few of us: his loyalty to his colleagues. Once he has taken the 
decision to give space to a reviewer — and he has always shown the knack 
of finding the right person to write on the right subject in his pages — he will 
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(and I know he has) defend them through thick and thin against every odd. 
(He would never as Editor, for instance, have dismissed HDR.) And he gives 
them free rein to say whatever they like within the bounds of the laws 
of libel, on which, incidentally, he is extremely knowledgable — not one 
threatened action in 25 hard-hitting years. This loyalty is extended to 
reviewers, translators, anyone in his employ. It is very comforting, and 
yet it is not undiscriminating. I well remember after delivering one of my 
superannuatedly youthful rhodomontades saying: ‘I expect you will want to 
cut some of this’. ‘Oh, I don’t know,’ came the answer, ‘I half agree with 
some of it.’ Game, set and match. Harold is still, in the broadest sense, in 
education. 

In both n’s launching editorial (January 1950) and HpDrR’s (July 1953) it 
was emphasized that OPERA’s pages were to be devoted not just to criticism 
but open to all practitioners of the art. That has always been the case: 
composers, conductors, singers, librettists, producers, designers, translators 
—all those who can on occasion expect to get, as Marilyn Monroe once 
put it, the fuzzy end of the lollipop — have written in the magazine and not 
just written features. I wager these are the only pages to have carried a 
notice by Benjamin Britten of a repertory performance of The Marriage of 
Figaro. The danger of this, and one that H and HDR recognized, was that 
OPERA might become a trade magazine in the bad sense, either allied to one 
particular faction, or pulling punches to further personal ends, for fear of 
upsetting individuals or-— heavy breathing — advertisers. I know of no 
instance of which this could be said. As one colleague-and-friend put it: 


‘His criticism is direct and honest; because of this he is liked and in many 
cases loved by opera singers all round the world, notwithstanding the fact 
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With Charles Osborne during the Verdi Conference at Chicago, 1974 


that he has never pulled his punches.’ True, but in the process of never 
pulling his punches, he never seeks to hurt, and is extremely upset if, 
unwittingly, he does so — he is also highly critical of those writers who do. 
But the fact that he has so often enjoyed the friendship of leading artists 
the world over — again, the pictures bear witness — tells its own story. In 
fact Harold’s integrity with his punches lost him one important job, 
but this is not the place to go into that. No, the magazine’s and the Editor’s 
involvement in the world of opera has made this a trade magazine in the 
very best sense. No one in the trade can really afford to be without it, and 
it is on every Intendant’s desk, and not, I am sure, just when Harold comes 
to call. A higher proportion of the magazine’s run is exported than that of 
any comparable publication. I cannot prove that (too idle) but I know it 
to be true. Anyone who proves me wrong can have the pick of my very fine 
and rare back numbers. A prima donna in a fit of passing, I hope, pique, 
once wrote in describing this as a ‘parish magazine’ and Harold of course 
printed the letter. Some parish. 

The reason for all this is that even if you disagree with every word written 
in OPERA (and many, no, some do), Harold has made it essential reading. 
His own mania for order and figures and, as he would be the first to admit, 
the encouragement of Arthur Jacobs, has meant that the magazine has 
built up into a multi-volumed reference book that charts everything that 
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has happened operatically since the war, since opera became —if I may 
use schoolboy shorthand — popular rather than private. The growth of 
companies and audiences, the extraordinary burgeoning of the record 
industry and the dissemination of, perhaps, half-knowledge it has brought 
in its wake, the rebirth of British opera and the birth of British artists, 
the development of opera on television, the rise and fall of whole operatic 
genres, the rise and fall of singers, the myriad changes in production, 
musical and performance style. All these have been faithfully chronicled 
not just in the pages, but in the Boss’s trenchant editorials. These have 
ranged over not only the subjects above, but over what he and others have 
called his ‘King Charles’s Heads’ —- language policy, audiences, audience 
behaviour, seat prices, balanced repertory and so on. What seems to me 
remarkable is the way he has always kept abreast of all that has happened: 
there is very little in the way of change that he cannot take in his stride, 
nothing throws him. 

The rise of opera and OPERA have been simultaneous, and the inter-. 
reactions and cross-influences between the two — especially but by no means 
only in this country — have been too complex even to attempt to pin down. 
But it is certain that through his work and his personality, through his 
eager involvement in the world of opera, through his belief that standards 
will rise if artists and commentators work together towards that common 
goal, Harold has become one of the most influential and significant figures 
in that world. 

All the colleagues-and-friends agreed in advance that any salute to him 
should be in no way solemn — after all, we are all looking forward to how- 
ever many of the next 25 years he cares to give us. But what Harold has 
achieved is too important for levity. So I must end with what one of 
his closest friends said to me. ‘Harold’s criterion is his love of his art. 
Artists recognize that. Outstanding singers and conductors seek to penetrate 
the hearts and minds of composers, to convey what is in the music, not 
just to show how clever they are. The same spirit infuses Harold’s work. 
His reviews are an attempt to understand a composer and his qualities, to 
understand just how successfully performances have conveyed to audiences 
what is in the music. If they fall short, then he says so, but he is never 
wounding. Artists know that he knows. Everything he does springs from his 
love of his work. Lord Harewood started operA, Harold developed it, 
and it sells all round the world. It has won its international reputation 
because of Harold’s integrity and ability.’ 

And so say all of us. Dear Harold, your colleagues-and-friends, and 
I am sure countless readers, salute you with our gratitude, our admiration 
our respect, and our love. 
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Domingo on Hoffmann 


The first of an occasional series in which MAX LOPPERT talks to a leading 
singer about a role with which he or she has become closely associated. 


ML: I’ve seen you in 16 of your roles—Samson, Vasco da Gama, Werther, 
Cavaradossi, Rodolfo, Alfredo, Riccardo, Don José, Turiddu, Canio, 
Radames, Otello, Dick Johnson, the Puccini des Grieux—and, of course, 
Hoffmann. Can I put an uncomfortable question to you at the start? 

PD: Sure. 

ML: I’m very surprised you chose to speak about Hoffmann, because it 
seems to be about the least interesting of those roles. 

PD: Least interesting intrinsically or [laughing] the way I do it? 

ML: Intrinsically. By that I mean, it seems to me that the character of 
Hoffmann as it appears in all the versions of the score that I’ve seen is the least 
interesting person in the opera. That’s not to say he doesn’t have the best 
music, that he’s not at the centre of the stage. But he’s passive. Things happen 
to him, he doesn’t really do anything. 

PD: I see things quite differently. In the beginning I found Hoffmann very 
difficult—ungrateful to do. But since I’ve found out, for myself, so many 
interesting things about the character, it’s become a great success for me, no 
more an ungrateful role. It is very difficult—that’s part of why it is one of my 
very favourite roles: it combines difficulty of singing and difficulty of acting. 
Whatever production I’m in, whatever version, the difficulty is to be four 
characters—four different ones. 

ML: Four? 

PD: I’m one Hoffmann in the Prologue and Epilogue, another in the 
Olympia act, another in the Antonia, another in the Giulietta. 

ML: So you don’t think he’s the same man all the way through? 

PD: Yes, the same man, but at different stages of his life. Perhaps 
approaching 50 in the Prologue and Epilogue; about 45 in the Giulietta.. . 

ML: Even if Giulietta is placed before Antonia? 

PD: Yes. I don’t base this on the chronological order of the tales, but on the 
quality of his character in them. The most mature man is the Giulietta man, 
cynical about love, who mixes joie de vivre with already a little tiredness of 
that kind of life—and it’s that kind of life that really brings him to the end of 
the road. But first of all, the Olympia man should be in his late teens, early 
20s; then the Antonia should be about 34, something like that; then the 
Giulietta in his mid 40s. 

ML: So for you, in fact, this is a role in which there is a great chance to 
develop? 

Pp: Yes—emotionally, even physically, across more than just the space of a 
day (like Cavaradossi) or even a few weeks or months (like Otello or Werther). 
This is one of the longest lives I live on stage. But the other roles you 
mentioned, most of them come out much more definite characters. Hoffmann 
is one in which I feel I can contribute something, almost personal . . . I said 
before about its difficulties. Almost the most important is coping with very, 
very difficult music. Very high tessitura, but also very uneven, in the sense that 
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With Huguette Tourangeau (c.) as Nicklausse, at the Met. 1973 


it is a long role with a lot of light singing, lyrical singing, and dramatic singing; 
you’ re on stage a great length of time. Because of those four characters I was 
speaking about, because of their change, you have to be able to apply and 
colour your voice almost in a different way for every tale. So the lightest voice 
would be for Olympia, the richest for Giulietta, full of passion and, almost, 
cynicism. And then of course, the destroyed manner Hoffmann has in the 
Prologue and Epilogue. 

ML: Socan I get back to my opening point—do you think it’s unfair to say 
that Hoffmann doesn’t do anything? 

Pp: I think the whole idea behind these marvellous tales is the perpetual 
presence of the devil figure. He’s completely possessed Hoffmann—there’s 
nothing he can do. It’s true that he doesn’t have any choice but to be passive. 
But it’s something more human, overpowering him. What I mean by devil 
figure is not a real devil, but a kind of psychological mania, a self-destructive 
quality in Hoffmann’s character. What I think comes out very strongly is the 
unpleasant side of his character. I found it very helpful to compare him a little, 
in my own mind, with Beethoven. After 200 years we are still amazed by this 
super-genius composer, but it is one thing to hear his music now, and it was 
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Left: In Act 1 of the Covent Garden production, 1980. Right: The Lyric Opera 
of Chicago production; Act 1 with Ruth Welting as Olympia 


another thing to live near him—he was a very difficult character, not very easy 
to love. And in a way I compare him with Hoffmann. 

ML: So at the end do you think Hoffmann goes out and writes his Ninth 
Symphony—I mean, by this, is he saved for his art? 

Pp: Yes: I think he’s saved for writing. The whole image of the Muse that 
comes back . . . though here, of course, we don’t have complete proof of 
what is the real ending of the opera. 

ML: This was another main point I wanted to ask you about. Don’t you find 
it frustrating that this is an opera in such a tangle of versions, with nobody 
quite sure of what Offenbach really intended? 

PD: No, this for me is marvellous—to have a chance to try different things 
out in different productions and different versions. In a way, I think we are 
lucky not to have a definite ending; in the different productions I’ve 
done—Salzburg and Cologne, here at Covent Garden, a few years ago at the 
Metropolitan, before that at City Opera and Chicago, and a new one now with 
Schenk at the Met—some had the Muse at the end, some didn’t. But I prefer 
to believe that at the end there is this last light of hope, even with some doubt. 
This is very well shown here in London: he’s about to drink, then he sees the 
paper and pen thé Muse has given him, and he takes it just as the curtain goes 
down. The public doesn’t know if he is going to write again, if he is saved. 
They just have some hope. I think the best ending is a happy ending without 
being positively happy—his love life has been a mess; this has given him all the 
suffering from these loves, but also this has given him the inspiration to create. 
I think of some of the components of the greatest composers. They have been 
created by adverse circumstances. It could very well be that failure in love will 
make Hoffmann successful as a poet. At the end he realizes that all he needs is 
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the inspiration; at the age he has arrived at, love has deceived him completely, 
and the only important thing for him is his art. 

ML: So you see this as a serious opera? 

Pp: Yes, very much. 

ML: That’s very interesting, because a conventional view of it is that it’s 
really no more than an entertainment, even if on a more grand-opera scale 
than before in Offenbach, and that Hoffmann himself is really a sort of 
romantic tenor role, debonair, matinée-idol type of thing. 

Pp: That’s exactly the idea I don’t want to give. It’s not that at all. All kinds 
of opera are entertainment, of course—drama and comedy entertaining in 
different ways. Hoffmann is not exactly a comedy. It has moments of 
wonderful possibilities for comedy, but this is a dangerous trap, because it 
could make the opera underestimated. The approach could make people sing 
‘ta ta ta, ta ta-ta-ta-ta’ [hums the Barcarolle], and say, ‘Oh yes, Hoffmann, 
the Barcarolle’. But in fact the Barcarolle is short, and it doesn’t matter much 
in the opera. In fact Offenbach, after writing all those operettas, was trying 
for a very powerful opera, and I believe he succeeded. 

ML: Getting back for a moment to the editions of the opera—you’ve sung 
most of them, from the old Choudens here at Covent Garden (which some 
people say is the most corrupt of all), to the controversial and very, very long 
new Oeser at Salzburg and other places, and various mixtures along the 
HBG. 25 


PD: I enjoy them all very much, because, with this opera as with my 
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repertoire, I always feel happier when 
I can shuffle my repertoire, when I 
can sing lots of things rather than 
always the same thing. 
ML: Can you tell what is the version 
youllike best? 
Pp: If I had my choice, I would pick 
[laughs] the ‘corrupt’ Choudens 
edition, but I would end with the 
refrain of Kleinzack, and after this I 
would add ‘O dieu! de quel ivresse’ in 
order to have the completely lost love 
and the redemption by the Muse. 
ML: So you’d make yet another version? 
Pp: Yes! And something else I would change in the corrupt version, I would 
do Giulietta as the last of the tales. One of the disappointments of the opera is 
that the best music—the Antonia act, with the wonderful trio—happens, 
much of it, without the tenor. 
ML: Can you tell me how you set about preparing such a role? 
PD: Well, I always like to read whatever is available about a composer and 
the original subjects. So I use a lot from E. T. A. Hoffmann, and what is 
amazing about his personality was all the things he was involved in—writing 
about music (it interests me very much that he praised so highly the premiere 
of Beethoven’s Fifth, as a critic), his stories connecting with his life and 
inspired by other works. 
ML: One of your tenor colleagues has said, somewhere in an interview, that 
he thought it a waste of time to worry about the external influences on an 
opera. Perhaps a point that such a person could make in this case is, why 
bother about the writer Hoffmann, because that isn’t necessarily going to help 
you find out more about a character in an opera by Offenbach? 
Pp: That’s one point of view. But if we all went on that basis, we would 
never find out—say, about Don Carlos being an epileptic, because there’s no 
proof of it in Verdi’s music. 
ML: So it matters to you what is ‘around’ an opera. 
Pp: Tremendously. I think it’s most important, because it helps you to create 
something more. The more you learn about a character, the more your own 
performance gets colour and personality. I cannot disagree when somebody 
says, ‘I do what’s in the score, and that’s it’. But for me it is a great, great 
help—it helps me to identify. Sometimes, before playing the characters, you 
can almost see yourself in the period you’re going to play in, in that epoch. 
You almost get a sense of ‘how wonderful it will be to live in that particular 
time’. 
ML: So before you put a role on stage, you generally have some idea of how 


it will relate to your personality. Why, in the beginning, was Hoffmann 
‘ungrateful’? 
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Pp: Well, ‘ungrateful’, because in the first production I did, in Mexico in 
1965, I was 24. They didn’t play the Epilogue. I couldn’t get the whole view of 
the character that I had later. I didn’t get deep enough; I don’t think I was 
mature enough. I played the role very straight. One critic in Mexico said he 
didn’t know what I was doing on the opera stage! 

ML: Do you listen to records in your preparation? 

Pp: Yes I do. Many singers don’t like to admit it—but I think they do 
anyway! In the beginning, when I was learning too many parts, some years 
eight or ten new operas, the easiest way was to listen to a recording from the 
very beginning. Now I make sure not to do this. I sit down at the piano with a 
score, I like to have an idea of the whole work. Now I have to sit down at the 
piano first. I have my idea of what has to be done, tempi and so on; then I like 
to see how right or wrong I was. Then I must find out the orchestration, 
because I think it helps very much to know how to colour the voice with the 
orchestra, to make the phrasing. First I see the music, then the words—not 
always, of course, separate like this. A lot of things are going on at the same 
time, and in this respect I’m very lucky to be able to do so much by myself. 
ML: There’s a general question I wanted to ask you, but it connects with 
Hoffmann. You said you believe in Hoffmann, you take him very seriously. Is 
it possible for you, do you think, to play someone you hated, or didn’t believe 
in? Do you have to see something, even if only a very small amount, of 
yourself? 

PD: The closest thing I have played to a tenor monster character is the Duke 
in Rigoletto. | find one point of redemption in him, in the second act, in ‘Ella 
mi fu rapita’. He’s sad because he’s lost Gilda, but it doesn’t last long—I think 
the remorse is very light, but it is a moment of redemption. If I didn’t find 
such a moment, I couldn’t do it. 

ML: So you look for identification. 

Pp: Identification, and I think I like most of the time the characters who 
suffer a great deal. I think I am more able to express myself through deep 
suffering on the stage. 

ML: This is a sort of theme in your career that takes in Hoffmann as 
well—the fact that you look for identification, some kind of seriousness, some 
redeeming feature, in the role? 

Pp: I have to find something positive to do the character. 





Martin Bernheimer’s superb essay on singers and colour is 
another of those features that is perhaps not quite as dated as 
it ought to be. On to Hugh Canning’s characteristically lively 
conversation with Simon Rattle (is it really more than 10 
years since ‘period’ players were first heard at Glynde- 
bourne?), and to Alan Blyth—who writes about and relates to 
singers as almost no other—celebrating that most delightful 
of prima donnas, Ileana Cotrubas. 
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Yes, but are we really colour deaf? 
Martin Bernheimer 





The story may be apocryphal, but I doubt it. A great diva, basking in the twilight of 
a long career, was singing Tosca one night at the Met in 1961. Before the 
performance, her dresser asked if she had yet heard Leontyne Price, who had just 
made a sensational debut as Leonora in // trovatore. The great diva, herself a 
celebrated if fading exponent of the same role, quivered a few chins in lofty 
disapproval. ‘Ah, yes’, she purred. ‘Price. A lovely voice. But the poor thing is 
singing the wrong repertory!’ The dresser registered surprise. ‘What repertory,’ he 
asked, ‘should Price be singing?’ The great diva smiled a knowing smile. ‘Bess’, she 
purred. ‘Just Bess.’ 

Leontyne Price had, of course, enjoyed an international success as Gershwin’s 
irresistible Catfish Row floozy. She had also attracted attention in another 
specialized, unsegregated, all-black opera, Virgil Thomson’s Four Saints in Three 
Acts. She had sung another black role, that of the Ethiopian Aida, in some of the 
best opera houses in Europe and America. But it was no accident that she had 
chosen Trovatore for her all-important calling-card at the Met. Leonora, she felt, 
suited her voice and her temperament. The fact that the character in question had a 
complexion lighter than her own seemed irrelevant. Make-up was supposed to take 
care of such discrepancies. No one had complained, those many decades, when a 
white soprano portrayed Aida, when a white tenor played the Moor Otello, or 
when a white soprano impersonated the Japanese Madam Butterfly. Why should 
anyone care if the soprano singing Leonora—or Donna Anna or Ariadne or 
Amelia or Tatyana—happened to be black? 

In earlier, less enlightened times, everyone seemed to care. It was a matter of 
public shame. Rudolf Bing encountered violent resistance from his board when in 
1955 he broke the colour barrier at the Met by engaging Marian Anderson for 
Ulrica in Un ballo in maschera—an ‘old-gypsy’ role that easily accommodates dark 
skin. Many a great black singer before Anderson—Roland Hayes, Paui Robeson, 
Jules Bledsoe, Todd Duncan, Ellabelle Davis, Dorothy Maynor, Anne Brown and 
Muriel Rahn, to name a few—deserved a place of honour at the Met. They had to 
content themselves, however, with concert work, with European engagements and 
with very sporadic appearances on far less prestigious stages. 

We like to think, in the smug 1980s, that racial discrimination in opera is ancient 
history, that operatic audiences everywhere are colour blind and colour deaf, too. 
Once again invoking the immortal words of Vito Sportivo, we must conclude that 
‘jt ain’t necessarily so’. 

When Leontyne Price sang her nationally televised farewell to opera recently, it 
was no accident that she chose the role of Aida. The point, she seemed to say, had 
been made. As long as she could enter the Met doors as a white character, there 
was no reason why she should not walk out, head high, as a black one. Aida had 
always brought out the best in Price. No one since Zinka Milanov could float the 
ascending pianissimo notes of the Nile Scene as she did, even at the age of 57. That 
valedictory Aida represented a final personal triumph for the soprano, who imbued 
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Leontyne Price at the Met; (l.) as Leonora in ‘Il trovatore’, and (r.) after her final 
performance as Aida at the Met in January 


the performance with unexpected passion and overwhelming pride. ‘Aida’, shq 
explained at the time, ‘is not a slave at all. She is a captive princess. She is of noble 
blood.’ There were no speeches at the Price farewell, no presentations, no official 
proclamations. ‘I’m trying to exhibit good taste,’ said the diva who, no 

incidentally, will continue to sing in recitals and concerts. ‘I prefer to leave standing 
up, like a well-mannered guest at a party.’ 

B.H. Haggin is, in most instances, an illuminating and engaging music critic. His 
is a tough, crotchety, iconoclastic voice in a generally feeble and discordan 
American chorus. Unfortunately, he has his foibles. A most painful one comes td 
light, again, in Music and Ballet (Horizon), a compilation of essays written betwee 
1973 and 1983. Recounting a 1974 Don Giovanni at the Met, Haggin writes o 
Price's ‘superb singing as Donna Anna up to the concluding florid last [sic] passages 
of “Non mi dir”, which she managed in a sort of vocal short-hand that implied the 
notes she didn’t sing.’ So far so good. But Haggin goes on: ‘Price presented wit 
her Donna Anna the same obtrusive incongruity as previously with her Leonora i 
{I trovatore and her Pamina in The Magic Flute but not with her Aida: when I look 
at what is happening on a stage my imagination still cannot accommodate itself to 4 
black in the role of a white.” Haggin’s operatic imagination, incidentally, seems td 
encounter no comparable problem with a fat person in the role of a skinny perso 
or with an old person in the role of a young one. | 

Simon Estes, the baritone who sang Amonasro to Price's Aida at her farewell, ig 
one of the most successful of the few successful black males in opera. The road tq 
acceptance even for him has not been smooth, however, and some pot-holes stil 
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seem to threaten the journey. Estes has sung in most of the world’s leading houses, 
including the one that used to be a racist’s paradise: Bayreuth. The house that 
| Wagner built and Hitler loved saw Estes, without white make-up, play the 
_ long-wandering Flying Dutchman as well as the long-suffering Amfortas in, holy of 
| holies, Parsifal. When Sir Georg Solti and Sir Peter Hall planned their new—and, 
| as it turned out, disastrous—Bayreuth Ring of 1983, however, Estes was rejected 
| for the role of Wotan. The baritone is convinced the rejection was rooted in 
| prejudice. ‘Estes took his failure badly,’ writes Stephen Fay in his fascinating 
| Bayreuth chronicle. The Ring: Anatomy of an Opera (Secker & Warburg). The 
| baritone, according to the British reporter, ‘claimed publicly that he did not get the 
| part because he was black, despite regular denials by Hall and Solti who insisted 
| that they had found the voice insufficiently pleasing.’ 
‘Hall might indeed have been troubled by the idea of a black Wotan surrounded 
| by a large family of white singers,’ adds Fay. ‘He did not object in principle to a 
black Wotan, as long as there were black singers among his daughters, but he felt 
Estes’s audition had relieved him of the need to make such a choice.’ Estes has 
}since sung a triumphant Wotan in Berlin, and he will repeat the role in the 
forthcoming new production at the Met. In addition to Amonasro, incidentally, his 
assignments in New York last season included Orestes in Elektra, Prince Gremin in 
Eugene Onegin—and Gershwin’s Porgy. 
When the Met staged its first Porgy and Bess recently, 50 years after its premiere, 
the company had to engage an all-black cast and an all-black chorus. The Gershwin 
# estate, we are assured, insists on that. After World War II, however, the estate did 
not object to a Wagnerian minstrel-show Porgy in Zurich, which enlisted an 


g all-white cast in black-face. ‘Bess, nun bist Du meine Frau,’ roared the crippled 
beggar in the love duet. That translates, roughly, as ‘Bess, you is my woman now.’ 


Simon Estes, (l.) as the Landgrave at the Met; and (r.) as the Dutchman at Bayreuth 
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If and when there is a racial credibility gap in opera, it is usually the fault of the 
producer, not the singer. Back in 1974, the New York City Opera offered a 
production of Un ballo in maschera in which one of the conspirators was portrayed 
by Willard White, an excellent bass who happens to be black. The observer was 
willing to suspend disbelief regarding his place in the aristocracy of 18th-century 
Sweden, although a little make-up might have been helpful. A problem arose, 
however, in the climax of the last scene. Here, at the masked ball, no one is 
supposed to recognize the murderous Count Ribbing because he is wearing a 
disguise. The only disguise tendered Mr White, unfortunately, was a half-mask that 
covered his eyes. With a full mask, he might have passed. With his little domino, 
his identity should have been obvious to everyone out front and on stage. After all, 
he was the only black man at the ball. The problem was a problem, of course, only 
for those who want to take opera seriously as drama. 

For some people, the sight isn’t even a problem. Worse, it is the sound. Cynthia 
Clarey, the talented young American mezzo-soprano, recently made her debut 
with the Deutsche Oper, Berlin as Nicklausse in Les Contes d’Hoffmann. Nearly 
everyone lauded her stage presence, her technique, her style, her range. 
Nevertheless, Dr Geerd Heinsen, editor of the German magazine Orpheus, found 
her ‘tone quality too Negrcid for the French vocal line’. ‘But,’ he qualified, ‘that 
is a matter of taste.’ 

Too Negroid? Our friend in Berlin isn’t alone in thinking he knows a black sound 
when he hears one. ‘The only truly recognisable American voice, or used to be 


Marian Anderson, the first negro singer at the Met, as Ulrica; taking a curtain call after 
‘Un ballo in maschera’ with (l. to r.) Richard Tucker, Roberta Peters, Zinka Milanov, and 
(far r.) Leonard Warren 
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‘L’incoronazione di Poppea’; (l.) at Glyndebourne with Robert Lloyd as Seneca and 
Cynthia Clarey as Ottavia; (r.) Willard White as Seneca in the ENO production 





anyway, belongs to the black singer-—-though I may be accused of racism for saying 
so.” Thus writes Robert Rushmore in the revised version of his quirky but 
# sometimes interesting The Singing Voice (Dember Books). ‘I think today that if he 
did not know, a perceptive listener would instantly recognize the voice of Leontyne 
s Price as belonging to a black. But this is beginning to change,’ continues 


Rushmore’s convoluted prose, ‘presumably as blacks become more assimilated into 
America.’ The astonished italics are mine. Rushmore never defines what he means 
by a black sound. But he does invoke some bizarre sentiments from a Manual of 
Bel Canto by one Ida Franca (Coward McCann, 1953): ‘Frequently the range of 
a Negro singer . . . can be developed to outdo any white singer’s range.’ She 
declares that the tenorino, or counter-tenor, voice is peculiar to the black, adding 
‘with appropriate training such a voice can, of course, be developed into a voice of 
no less power and charm than the voice of a castrated virtuoso’. Of course. 
Rushmore appropriates the last words: ‘I do not know whether today’s super pop 
singer Michael Jackson has had any “appropriate training”. But certainly the tones 
that he produces could be identified as proceeding from “a castrated virtuoso”. 
Certainly? 

Some authorities recognize the distinction of the Price sound although they don’t 
colour it black. In his intermittently amusing and gossipy Demented: The World of 
the Prima Donna (Franklin Watts), Ethan Mordden claims that Price ‘came 
Metward in a distinctly racial atmosphere, and has remained the world’s resident 
black soprano ever since’. He calls her a ‘role modei for young black singers . . . an 
example of how to do justice to opera and oneself, how to spend commitment and 
take one’s time’. When it comes to describing Price’s voice, however, Mordden 
chooses a stylistic rather than a racial definition: ‘her Verdian timbre, so 
authoritative that it has become the sound around which modern Verdians 
navigate’. 

A less vague description appears in Prima Donna by Rupert Christiansen 
(Bodley Head): ‘Price . . . brought back uninhibited splendour. Price’s voice has an 
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Leontyne Price as Donna Anna with Luigi Alva as Don Ottavio in ‘Don Giovanni’ at 
La Scala, Milan, 1962-3 


unmistakably individual fragrance—husky, dusky, musky, smoky, misty (on a bad§ 
day foggy!)}—and a palpitating pagan sexiness. It is not the voice of a good girl.’] 
Christiansen later observes that ‘throughout the 1960s, cut-Price imitations 
followed her thick and fast, as the black prima donna became fashionable rather 
than merely acceptable’. Perhaps the London-based author knows something we 
don’t know? 

The most engaging words about Price come from the lady herself. It can hardly 
be surprising that she does not speak of her singing in terms of hue or race. She just 
labels it ‘juicy lyric’. ‘It’s terrible’, she told one interviewer, ‘but, you know, I just 
love the sound of my own voice. Sometimes I simply move myself to tears. I 
suppose I must be my own best fan. I don’t care if that sounds immodest.’ Divadom 
knows no colour. And yet . . . ‘My career was simultaneous with the opening up off 
civil rights,’ Price observed years ago. ‘Whenever there was any copy about me, 
what I was as an artist, what I had as ability, got shovelled under because all the 
attention was on racial connotations.’ Leontyne Price’s nights at the opera have, 
alas, ended. In many eyes and ears, the racial connotations, alas, endure. 
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Rattle’s dinner dates 





SIMON RATTLE conducts ‘Le nozze di Figaro’, Glyndebourne’s first foray into 
period-instrument Mozart, on July 2; in conversation with HUGH CANNING he 
discusses his approach to the project. 


HC: You are about to embark on Mozart’s Le nozze di Figaro with period instruments, 
which is quite a departure for you in the theatre—and for anyone at Glyndebourne. 


SR: Yes, I think it’s going to be fascinating. At the moment I’m still working out 
what, in the second finale, one does when one has to go absolutely straight on for 
any dramatic sense and the horns have to change crooks. I’m not really sure what 
we’re going to do at that point. 


HC: But the players must have had that problem in Mozart’s day, or did they have 
second instruments handy? 


SR: No, I think there was either a great big pause, or they didn’t play. I think there 
probably had to be a pause. 


HC: But the music isn’t written like that... 


SR: Well, it is. It’s just before Figaro’s entrance in the finale [‘Signori, di fuori son 
gia i suonatori!’]. They’ve just played the last chord of the preceding passage in B 
flat and they start again in G. There are three possibilities: they had four players; 
they didn’t play; or there was a great big gap. When we did Jdomeneo, of course, 
there were four horns so we were able to chop and change. Barenreiter doesn’t help 
by publishing their new set of horn parts all transposed into the key of F. We’ve 
had to have new parts written out. 


HC: Presumably that’s for the convenience of modern players. 


SR: But it seems extraordinary that they should be saying ‘now we are doing the 
Urtext’? and transposing. Also, they won’t allow us to buy a set of parts or allow 
me to have one. Surely one of the main reasons for doing those pieces like this is 
that the parts should be marked to the nth degree so that everybody knows what 
they’re doing. We started marking the bowings for the Orchestra of the Age of 
Enlightenment in October. 


HC: You recently did concert performances of Figaro with your own orchestra in 
Birmingham... 


SR: Yes, but we used exactly the same material, the same bowings and articulation. 
HC: So you are trying to bring a bracing new Mozart style to Birmingham, too? 


SR: A bracing o/d Mozart style. Absolutely. In fact we’ve been doing it already for 
three or four years. We started with Haydn. You know, the more classical music 
one does, the less possible it becomes to go back. We’ve just done K595 with Imogen 
Cooper—one of the great unsung Mozart pianists—and I had a friend over from 
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SR: No, Ton Koopman and Frans Briiggen. For a lot of us now, this kind of Mozart 
has become quite natural, it’s the air we breathe, it’s not going to go away. A lot 
of the conventional symphony orchestras, though, are not doing it and I’ve had my 
fights in the last couple of years. 


HC: One of the really great aspects of the so-called ‘early music’ revival is, surely, 
that it has made enquiring musicians think very carefully about texture, balance, 
articulation, tempo, all those difficult questions which have been allowed to ‘develop’ 
in the name of tradition. Music has become homogenized with this tradition, hasn’t 
it? Don’t you think that the whole point of an orchestra playing music of all periods 
is to explore different registers of stylistic vocabulary, different areas of expression? 


SR: It’s much harder, though. One of the problems of orchestras going along very 
specific lines is that they become good at a smaller and smaller range of styles. You 
hear people saying ‘this is a German Romantic orchestra’ or ‘this is an orchestra which 
can play French music’ and that’s very worrying. One of the things we are doing 
in Birmingham is to spread as wide a net as possible so there is no danger that we 
play Ravel like Brahms. 


HC: Or Mozart like Haydn? 


SR: Well, that was always one of the big mistakes! Haydn could hardly be more 
different from Mozart. We have been doing a lot of both composers recently in 
Birmingham and we found that ‘authentic’ articulation is even more appropriate to 
Haydn than it is to Mozart. Haydn tends towards very, very short phrases, little cells— 


The Orchestra of the Age of Enlightenment 
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and very funny, very quirky, whereas one of the points about Mozart is the length 
of phrase. And that was one of the first things I worked on with the Age of 
Enlightenment. It would never have occurred to them to play two notes in the same 
way—that’s one of the joys of working with the group—but there is a kind of knee- 
jerk reaction which says: ‘My God it’s a slur, it must be a diminuendo’. I think there 
is a danger that we are falling into a kind of orthodoxy of ‘authentic’ style and it’s 
just as much a trap as playing anything routinely. 


HC: Do you think some period instrumentalists are becoming locked into an ideology 
of style which leaves no room for expressive manoeuvre? 


SR: Well, I think they’ve made a start, but it’s a marvellous start. Of course, 
everything we know about how Beethoven played suggests that he was very free. One 
of the OAE players said it was interesting for them to do things they considered to 
be very romantic in Mozart, like playing the first of four notes, or the first of a duplet, 
longer. But I got that from Leopold Mozart’s book, where he says when you play 
four notes the first one must be lengthened. People tend to be very selective about 
what they take from the source material. 


HC: But surely there was variation in performance practice from centre to centre 
just as pitch varied slightly. The idea that there is one Baroque allegro and one Classical 
presto is nonsense, isn’t it? 


SR: Yes, of course, and we should rejoice in that variety of possibilities. 


f HC: What really persuaded you that this was the right step for Mozart at 
s Glyndebourne—it must have taken very strong arguments to convince them? 


SR: Well, interestingly, when it happened, it happened very fast and you have to 
give them credit for that. I had suggested to them maybe three or four years ago 
that this was the road we should all be going down, but after the concert performances 
of Idomeneo with the OAE in August 1987, that was it. But you asked me what had 
persuaded me to try period instruments. Monica Huggett was a student at the Academy 
when I was there and she is one of the great violinists of our time. So it was all going 
on then. But there was a time when the musicians were nowhere near as professional 
as they are now—pitch was an enormous problem, as it would be when people had 
bees in their bonnets: every phrase was cut short, every long note was bulged. The 
turning point for me was [domeneo at Glyndebourne, which, actually, Bernard Haitink 
had to twist my arm over. I’d only heard it a few times and only in bad 
performances—this was before he did it there—but Bernard said ‘Look, this is the 
musician’s opera and you have to promise me that before the end of the week you 
will have bought a score and recording and sat down and listened to it twice!’. 


HC: Which recording? 


SR: Harnoncourt’s. I had heard others and I couldn’t make them agree with what 
the score said. When I’d listened, I immediately fell for the piece—how could one 
not? I sometimes wonder if Mozart ever wrote greater music. 


HC: i find it rather ironic that the experiment should have been inaugurated at 
Glyndebourne with Mozart... 


SR: You mean when they have been playing Monteverdi like Brahms for all those 
years? Horrific! But the Mozart there has always been—in its very particular, time- 
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warped way—very beautiful. John Pritchard is certainly one of the greatest Mozart 
conductors I have ever heard. There were some wonderful nights in that theatre and 
I’ve learned more from him about Mozart than from anyone. I had a message from 
John sending ‘Lots of Love’, but he was going to picket the theatre when we did 
Figaro! 


HC: Do you ever see yourself becoming primarily an opera conductor or, perhaps, 
taking on the music directorship of an opera company? Your name was mentioned 
in connection with Glyndebourne as a possible successor to Bernard Haitink, wasn’t 
it? But perhaps you didn’t feel ready for the challenge. 


SR: Well, I didn’t really want the job and the reasons they gave me why I should § 


take it made me even less keen: it was really only three or four months of the year, 
I could combine it with my other commitments, and they knew all about casting so 
I wouldn’t have to make any of the decisions. If I am going to do something like 
that, I would want to do it properly. Even if I wasn’t a liberal from Liverpool, I 
don’t think I’d want to try combining Glyndebourne with an orchestra. I work there 
a lot; there are things that I love and there are other things that I find very hard 
to reconcile. 


HC: What about another opera house one day? 


SR: I can’t imagine myself in the day-to-day running of it. Somewhere I think there 
must be a way in which one could run an opera house with the humanity—the kind 
of contact and intimacy where artists treat each other with respect—which I don’t 
feel you find in many opera houses. Thank God there’s a large chunk of the repertory 
I’m not at all interested in. 


HC: Like what, for instance? 


SR: Almost all of the Italian repertory. 


HC: What, not Verdi? Late Verdi, surely? Falstaff? Now that’s a Rattle piece isn’t it? § 


SR: Falstaff and Otello. Having said that I find I’m painting myself into a corner 
because I was bowled over by Mark Elder’s conducting of Simon Boccanegra at the 
Coliseum. It’s a wonderful piece, that. The problem is that one does actually want 
to hear it sung by the kind of people one wouldn’t want to have dinner with! 


HC: Well, you can have dinner with Mozart singers. 


SR: Exactly, you want to have dinner with Tom Allen and Felicity Lott and Arleen 
Augér. I don’t know about Wagner. I’d love to have dinner with Hans Hotter! 
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Cotrubas says farewell 
Alan Blyth 





Ileana Cotrubas made her farewell to Covent Garden at a recital on October 6. It 
was a sentimental, but not a sad occasion. Cotrubas feels that her career has run 
its course; she has achieved what she wanted in the roles she enjoyed. There was 
nothing more for her to attempt, and she felt, on stage, that she was beginning to 
lose that sense of spontaneity and immediate feeling that were her particular gifts. 
‘I have always been an instinctive artist. Most of my career has been based on that. 
Now that I feel that spontaneity is missing, I think it’s time to quit. Just to be on 
stage gives me no pleasure. I always liked to be carried away by my part and the 
music as a whole. Now that’s missing.’ 

So now she would like to go on to new pastures. She is eager to set up a small 
school in France where she lives, she would like to take more master-classes here (she 
enjoyed a success in this role at the Britten-Pears School last August as I noted when 
I attended one of them), she would like to coach roles in an opera house. ‘Conductors 
so often arrive late these days for a new production that I could work with a cast 
on things like phrasing and expression before the conductor came. I might do the 

ssame for an opera recording.’ 

About students entering the profession she has very definite ideas (as she does about 
everything operatic): ‘They should have this passion for the profession—and respect. 
They should try to lose the mechanical aspect of their work, to think only of producing 
the voice. Nobody can teach you singing in the sense that you have to be born with 
this emotion, this very rich imaginative sense, an inner life. So many of the young 
singers are no more than beautiful voices. We live in a computerized society and singers 
are in danger of becoming part of that. Many young singers are too anxious to make 
a career too quickly. They are going for money and name, encouraged by unscrupulous 
agents, and they don’t give their own inner life to their profession. They also need 
to read more about their roles and the literature surrounding them. They must also 
analyse the text. Then they must relate that to their own personality, and give rein 
to their imagination. 

‘I feel that conductors today are partly at fault. They are often too interested in 
furthering their own careers, and they’re not interested in singing as such. They should 
try to sing themselves a little—to find out where a singer breathes, how the phrasing 
should go, to find out about legato and portamento. These are vital matters— 
conductors ought to know about them. All they are usually concerned with today 
is that you come in on time and keep up with the given tempo.’ 

Cotrubas also thinks conductors have erred in another direction. She believes that 
they should have taken the lead against what she considers the horrors of the modern 
producer. ‘They should defend the honour of opera by pointing out where and how 
producers are going against the score in hand. I wish I could give them the spirit 
to rebel against the travesties we are seeing on stage. I believe that you have to accept 
an opera for what it is and not to change it into something different. If these producers 
want to do something new, they should commission new works that accord with their 
ideas rather than trying to press the existing ones into their own contorted mould. 
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That seems to me the height of insolence, showing no respect for the music. The scq 
of the 18th and 19th centuries represent another society and express a different et 
So please don’t try to alter all that for the sake of novelty and bringing the wd 
into our own time.’ 

Cotrubas herself has little complaint about the producers she worked with. 
considers herself lucky to have been directed by Peter Hall. ‘He is a cultured pers 
he loves music and he likes working with singers—these seem to me three essent 
for the job. Then there was Jean-Pierre Ponnelle, a man totally dedicated to his w4 
I loved what he did with Mozart—Zauberflote and Figaro at Salzburg, [dome 
at the Met—but we didn’t always agree about Verdi and Puccini. Then there 
Otto Schenk, Eduardo de Filippo (a wonderful Don Pasquale at Chicago), and J 
Schlesinger with Hoffmann at Covent Garden.’ 

Conductors? ‘Carlos Kleiber must come first— Traviata and Bohéme with him 
something very special. I worked with pleasure with Muti, Abbado, Giulini, Haitj 
Davis (so dedicated), Pritchard (a real genius if you were in accord with him), 
with Kleiber there was a rapport, an exchange of ideas that was wholly construct 
We both have very strong and emotional personalities so that there was always 
explosion of feeling when we worked together. He gave me the confidence to go 
beyond my possibilities. I felt with him I could achieve anything and everything, 
used to stretch me to my limits—and that I loved. It made our performances sometl} 
near the ideal. What a pity our record of Bohéme was never completed, but at I 
we have the video from La Scala. Other might-have-beens I regret are record] 
of my Mélisande and Tatyana...’ | 

Would she like to have had a Turandot voice? ‘No, not at all’, followed by | 
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explosion of blown raspberries and infectious laughter that have always been her 
hallmark. ‘Mind you, Lii—that I would have liked. It was often proposed. It never 
happened, but honestly ‘‘Je ne regrette rien’”. I just feel that I was lucky to have 
been in the profession at the right time and that I was able to do the right parts for 
me, especially as when I set out | thought I would be confined to the concert hall. 
The voice wasn’t, how would I put it, very important. Then when I got on stage it 
began to develop and with it my personality. Then I became quite ambitious, but 
I never thought I would have such a career. To be honest, with my voice and 
possibilities I really did more than God intended my voice to do. I was very critical 
of myself. Of course I flirted with a touch of more dramatic repertory such as 
Elisabetta, Amelia (in Boccanegra) and Desdemona. They demand a broad line that 
was never really mine. I just managed it through being a good actress, but I’m glad 
I tried them. It was a wonderful 25 years. Now I want to open the door for other 
people, another lovely career. And how about a role in the straight theatre? I think 
I must ring Peter Hall!’—more peals of laughter. That impulsive, irrepressible 
personality will be sorely missed. 





Every now and then we have published something that at the 
time was absorbingly interesting—simply at a personal 
level—but as time passed seemed to achieve the status of the 
‘historically significant’. One such was Andrew Clark’s long 
interview with Pavel Eckstein (again, it was sad not to have 
space for it all, but the first part starts overleaf). Eckstein, for 
many years OPERA’s correspondent in Prague, is an extraordi- 
nary figure in his own right, simply as a survivor of mid-20th- 
century horrors, and his memories of how opera, too, sur- 
vived and prospered in his country after World War II makes 
for riveting reading. 

Peter Sellars is simply inescapable, the man you love to 
hate, hate to love, or—should you ever have the good fortune 
to meet him—love to love: Andrew Clements’s ‘People’ 
feature on, like his work or not, one of the major figures in late 
20th-century opera simply has to be here. 
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Opera in Czechoslovakia 
A tradition in jeopardy—Part 1 
Andrew Clark talks to Pavel Eckstein 





Since the ‘velvet revolution’ of November-December 1989, Czechoslovakia’s 
premier opera company, the National Theatre in Prague, has been gripped by artistic } 
and administrative paralysis. Instead of flowering in the new atmosphere of freedom, 
the company finds itself short of talent, ideas and leadership. The old certainties of 
Communist rule have been replaced by rampant inflation and low morale. Prague is 
paying the price for years of artistic stagnation. 

How did the present crisis come about? What went on behind the monolithic 
facade of the National Theatre under Communist rule? How did it establish its post- 
war reputation, and when did the seeds of decay begin to take root? Pavel Eckstein 
has observed at close quarters most of the major events and personalities in 
Czechoslovakia’s postwar operatic life. In a recent conversation in Prague, he 
recounted some personal impressions of the past 45 years. 

As a critic, Dr Eckstein began writing for the Osterreichische Musik-Zeitschrift in 
1945 and for the Czech musical review Hudebni Rozhledy in 1950, an association that 
has lasted to the present day. He became opera’s correspondent in Czechoslovakia in 
1960. But he was not just an observer: Dr Eckstein also knows Czech musical life 
from the inside. He was general secretary of the Prague Spring Festival from 1948 to 
1952, and then served as secretary of the Union of Composers until 1971. After] 
accompanying the National Theatre to the Edinburgh Festival in 1964, Dr Eckstein ¥ 
joined the company on a part-time basis, playing a key role in developing its foreign § 
tour schedules. Despite his expulsion from the Communist Party in 1969, he worked 
for the National Theatre full-time from 1970 till 1979, and continued in a part-time 
capacity until earlier this year, when he celebrated his 80th birthday. 

Pavel Eckstein was born in 1911 in Opava, then a town of 35,000 people near the 
German border. His parents were both from Bohemia, but there was some German 
ancestry on his mother’s side. Opava was largely German-speaking, surrounded by 
Czech-speaking villages. Both languages were spoken in the Eckstein home and at 
school. The town had a resident German opera company, with Czech opera played 
once a week. The Ecksteins were keen opera-goers. As the son of a travelling 
salesman, the young Pavel quickly came to know the opera houses of Prague, } 
Vienna, Dresden, Berlin and the provincial Czech towns. Opava itself had a wide- 
ranging repertoire. Dr Eckstein saw his first Gotterdammerung at the age of 12, 
Elektra at the age of 15 and Parsifal two years later. By the time he left school, he had 
seen 200 different operas, from Otello and Andrea Chénier to Goldmark’s long- 
forgotten Das Heimchen am Herd. 

Dissuaded by his father from taking up the theatre as a profession, Eckstein} 
studied law at Prague University in the early 1930s. Before beginning his studies, } 
however, he worked as an assistant producer in the Opava theatre. A fellow beginner} 
was Hans Hotter. Eckstein saw Hotter’s professional debut as the Judge in Martha, } 
as well as his first Wanderer and Wolfram. 
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After graduating in 1935, Eckstein was called up for two years’ army service, and 
then began a legal apprenticeship in Prague, while studying music privately. After 
Hitler's annexation of the Sudetenland in 1938 and the German occupation of 
Czechoslovakia the following year, the atmosphere in Prague became increasingly 
tense. As Jews, Eckstein and his wife were among the first to be deported from 
Prague to a Nazi concentration camp at Lodz in Poland. His parents were taken away 
and shot. In January 1945, Eckstein and his wife returned to Prague, the sole 
survivors of their family. 


THE LATE 1940s: TWO REVOLUTIONS, FROM NAZISM TO COMMUNISM 


In May 1945, most of the remaining Germans in Czechoslovakia were forced to leave. 
Prague once again returned to peacetime conditions, and Pavel Eckstein began to 
establish himself as a lawyer and critic. Both activities brought him into close contact 
with Prague's rejuvenated musical organisations, and led to his appointment as general 
secretary of the Prague Spring Festival in 1948. Then, as now, there were three opera 
theatres—the National Theatre, the Stavovske Theatre (known under the Communists 
as the Tyl Theatre) and the former German Theatre (now known as the Smetana 
Theatre). Between 1945 and 1948, the lastnamed enjoyed a brief independent existence 
as the Grand Opera of the Fifth of May, launching the careers of several prominent 
Czech artists of the postwar era, before being merged with the National Theatre after 
§ the Communist takeover. The most powerful musical personality in these immediate 
postwar years was Professor Zdenék Nejedly, an eminent musicologist who served as 


§ Minister of Education and Culture, and later became a member of the Communist 
Party Central Committee. 


ANDREW CLARK: A certain mystique seems to have grown up around the Grand 
Opera of the Fifth of May—as if it was some kind of operatic ideal. How did it 
actually come to be formed? 


PAVEL ECKSTEIN: As you know, Prague had two opera ensembles from the 1860s, 
a German and a Czech. The German Theatre was hardly used after 1938—during the 
Nazi occupation they used the Tyl Theatre, except for visits by the Dresden or 
Vienna State Operas. The National Theatre continued to be used throughout the 
war, except in 1944 when all theatres were closed. In 1945, when it became clear that 
the war was coming to an end, a renowned drama producer, Antonin KurS, came up 
with a formula for the empty theatre. Kurs was a Communist, and he thought the 
conditions were ideal for founding a theatre for the working class. He persuaded the 
trade unions to give him money—it was very easy then, in April and May 1945, the 
last days of the war. He joined forces with a group of music artists led by the quarter- 
tone composer Alois Haba, who became the public face of the project. But the 
spiritus rector was Vaclav KaSlik. The theatre opened on 19 June 1945 with The Iron 
Stream, a revolutionary play by the Soviet author Alexander Serafimovic. The 
opening run lasted about two weeks. The opera season began on | September 1945 
with Smetana’s The Brandenburgers in Bohemia, which had a huge swastika draping 
the stage, symbolising the German occupation. Kaslik produced. The designer was 
Frantisek Tréster. Svoboda had not yet arrived on the scene. 


AC: Why was it called the Grand Opera of the Fifth of May? 
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PE: It wasn’t called that at first. Initially it was known simply as the Theatre of the 
Fifth of May. That was the day of the Prague revolution, when the Nazis were 
expelled. The theatre was born of the revolution, as a joint venture with the trade 
unions who gave the money. The drama company played the 1945-6 season with a lot 
of Czech and Soviet plays, plus Hamlet. After The Brandenburgers in Bohemia, the 
opera season consisted of Kunala’s Eyes, an unrewarding work by Otakar Ostréi 
(1908), Carmen, The Queen of Spades and Madama Butterfly. They also did some 
operetta and Ka§lik’s ballet Don Juan. 

But Kurs proved difficult to work with—he was a controversial figure—and the 
drama company fizzled out in 1946. That was when the theatre was renamed Velka 
Opera Patého Kvétna—Grand Opera of the Fifth of May. In the second season theyj 
had ten new productions—including The Bartered Bride, Faust, Bohéme, Doni 
Giovanni, Trovatore, Tosca and a new Czech opera, The Mother, by Alois Haba. It 
was a repertory theatre, playing six nights a week. 


AC: What was the quality like? 


PE: In the first season it was high, sometimes very high. There were some gifted 
young singers like Milada Subrtova, who later rose to the top of the Nationa 
Theatre. There were also some good foreign singers—not coming and going, but part 
of a resident ensemble. There was an excellent baritone, Ladislav Mraz, who 
unfortunately died not long afterwards. But by the third season, the level had begu 

to deteriorate. The trade unions stopped giving money, the productions werd 
reduced in nunber and scope. The most important season was 1946-7, with those te 

productions. In the next season, there were only five. 


The National Theatre, Prague 
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AC: When did Svoboda start to make an impression? 


PE: Betrothal in a Monastery, in 1947, was his first important work. At that time, we 
were accustomed to painters as designers, some of whom were better, some worse. 
Everything was rather two-dimensional. Svoboda was a carpenter by profession. He 
saw the stage more in architectural terms—he considered the whole atmosphere and 
formed his vision in a modern, constructivist style. At that time, Tréster was the only 
other designer with a modern approach. Tréster was more conservative and poetic, 
Svoboda more experimental. Betrothal in a Monastery was the first Prokofiev opera 
to be staged in Prague. Romeo and Juliet, the ballet, had already been done, as had 
Shostakovich’s Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk before the war in the German Theatre. 

Another significant figure was Alfred Radok, whose productions of Les Contes 
d’ Hoffmann and Rigoletto in 1947 made a big impression. He was on a higher level 
even that KaSlik. He was originally a drama producer, and later emigrated to 
Sweden. Nowadays it’s not so much of a sensation, but when he did Hoffmann, 
Dapertutto arrived on stage in a car, everything was very cubist. In Rigoletto you saw 
all that was going on backstage, which somehow made for a lot of stimulating 
apercus. Aida was more conventional. So even by 1947, the standard was becoming 
variable. 


AC: What about the conducting? 


PE: They had one excellent conductor who didn’t stay for long—Karel Anéerl. It was 
he who conducted The Bartered Bride—in a sachlich style, clean and neat. He was a 
§ very reliable conductor, and a great trainer of orchestras. But he was not a great poet. 
s The Bartered Bride wasn’t really his kind of music. They also had Robert Brock, who 
was experienced rather than inspired. But in general, the conducting could stand 
comparison with the National Theatre. After Anéerl left, however, some singers 
went away. Betrothal in a Monastery was typical of the 1947-8 season—I rememberit 
as well produced and designed, but not on a high vocal level, nor were Rigoletto or 
Pagliacci. 


AC: The impression one receives today is that when the Communists took over and 
lumped the Grand Opera together with the National Theatre as one ensemble, they 
snuffed out a company in its prime. 


PE: That’s one viewpoint. But standards were deteriorating. No-one likes to speak 
about it today, but the truth is, the Grand Opera had mounting financial problems. 
There are no documents, but Nejedly’s decision to merge the two companies in the 
Summer of 1948, when the whole political situation changed, was not as sinister as is 
often made out. It may not have been the perfect solution, but it was by no means the 
worst. By combining the two, Nejedly opened the doors of the Grand Opera to the 
greater resources of the National Theatre. Otherwise the Grand Opera might have 
been left doing operetta or something like that. They had virtually run out of money. 
That was when it was renamed Smetana Theatre. Most of the singers welcomed the 
merger—they got more roles to sing. The two theatres started exchanging 
productions—the ambience of the Smetana Theatre was more suitable for operas 
like Rosenkavalier. The only people who weren’t happy were the small nucleus of 
not-so-good singers, who had less to sing under the new arrangement. 


AC: What was Vaclav Talich’s status at this point? 


PE: Talich was one of the greatest concert conductors I have known. But he was nota 
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Pavel Eckstein (centre) with Benjamin Britten (l.) and Vilém Pospisil (r.) in Prague, 1964 


born opera conductor. The performances he gave of operas he chose himself—Katya 
Kabanova, for example, or his Mozart—were of the highest class you could imagine. 
But he was not an opera manager. If he had been in a great ensemble, where 
everything else was perfect, it would have been fine. In 1935 he succeeded Ostréil as J 
opera director at the National Theatre, but it wasn’t a role to which he was suited. He 
made his beautiful new productions, but he didn’t run the company very well. I § 
wasn’t in Prague during the war, but as we know, he did the best he could. But after 
the war, he suffered at the hands of Nejedly. Nejedly didn’t like Dvorak, and Talich 
was on the side of Dvorak. In 1945 Nejedly dismissed Talich as opera director, 
accused him of being a collaborator with the Nazis, stopped him conducting, sent him 
to prison. Towards the end of 1946, the political situation changed. There was a 
coalition government, Nejedly was transferred to a different post and Talich was 
released. That was when he conducted his beautiful Katya Kabanova. He also did 
The Devil’s Wall, and he would have gone on to do Lulu and Pelléas if it hadn’t been 
for the revolution in February 1948. Nejedly returned to power and had Talich 
removed. He wasn’t even allowed to conduct the Czech Philharmonic, and it was § 
only the Slovaks who saved the situation—they invited him to Bratislava, where he 
virtually founded the Slovak Philharmonic. In the early 1950s, he was allowed back, 
old and ill, and he recorded some things for the radio, which we can now hear on 
records. He had two or three public concerts, but he couldn’t conduct more because 
of ill health. 


AC: Nejedly had in a sense broken him, and increased the downward path of his | 
health? 


PE: Certainly. 


AC: One hears a lot about how Nejedly promoted Smetana’s music at the expense of | 
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(l.) Zdenék Nejedly (1878-1962); (r.) Zdenék Chalabala (1899-1962) 


Dvorak, and polarised people into two camps. Why do you think he did this? 


PE: Nejedly once told me he would be satisfied if the National Theatre played The 
Bartered Bride every day. He didn’t mean it literally, of course. But he thought that 
Smetana was the best that the Czech spirit had produced, and that the best we could 
do would be to play all the Smetana operas over and over again. Hardly a practical 
idea on which to run an opera house! There was no Dvorak-Smetana antagonism in 
history. Dvorak had always been better-known, Smetana was the poor cousin. 
Nejedly wanted to change that. Rumour has it that when he was young, Nejedly 
wanted to marry Dvorak’s daughter Otilka. She refused him and married Suk 
instead. Whether this was the cause or not, Nejedly’s opposition to Dvorak dates 
from that period. He used to go on about how much he detested the waltz of Jezibaba 
in the first act of Rusalka—he thought it was trivial. 

Nejedly was my superior when I was organising the Prague Spring Festival. At that 
time, there was a festival at Smetana’s birthplace at LitomySl, which coincided with 
Prague Spring. One evening, David Oistrakh was due to give his first performance in 
Prague of Dvorak’s Violin Concerto. I thought it my duty to be there. A week later, 
Nejedly asked me ‘Why weren't you at Litomysl? Without thinking, I replied that 
Oistrakh had been playing the Dvorak concerto for the first time in Prague. He blew 
up, flew into a rage. 


THE 1950s: YEARS OF RIGID STALINISM 


After the Communist takeover in 1948, Czechoslovakia virtually sealed itself off 
behind the Iron Curtain. Foreign contacts, even to neighbouring Eastern bloc 
countries, were limited to official level. Pavel Eckstein was not allowed to leave the 
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country, despite his position as general secretary of the Prague Spring Festival. 
Nejedly’s ruthless domination of musical politics continued. Opponents were 
imprisoned or banished to the provinces. When the conductor Zdenék Chalabala had 
a big success with Dvorak’s ‘Dimitrij’ in 1950, Nejedly ordered it to be taken off after a 
single performance. But in the 1950s an outstanding generation of Czech singers began 
to emerge. Among the leading operatic figures at the National Theatre were the 
conductors Jaroslav Krombholc and Jaroslav Vogel, both of whom served at different 
times as opera director. 


AC: Given the tight political control of culture, was the singers’ ability to pursue 
careers abroad strictly controlled? 


PE: It was, especially in the early 1950s. Some singers really suffered. Beno Blachut, 
for example, was not allowed to go abroad because the ministry said his duty was to 
serve Czech opera. Some—Eduard Haken for example—were occasionally allowed 
to go abroad for concerts, for which the control was not as strict as for opera. Even 
for me, an official dealing with international relations, there was no travel between 
1948 and 1955. We didn’t even have the idea that we could go anywhere. I simply 
made my negotiations in Prague and by correspondence—there they could keep an 
eye on you, even if you didn’t know about it. But to go to London to speak with an 
agent or Covent Garden—no chance. You couldn't even go to East Germany. All 
foreign contacts were restricted to the so-called ministerial or agency level. I 
remember when Vaclav Neumann went to conduct at the Maggio Musicale in 1953, it 
was a marvel. When such people came back, we looked on them as giants. Then in 
1955, the situation changed. There was a gradual thaw—I don't know why. I received 
an invitation from Walter Felsenstein to go to Berlin to see The Cunning Little 


(l1.} Beno Blachut as Dalibor; (r.) Eduard Haken as Kecal 
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Vixen—I had met Felsenstein when he brought the Komische Oper’s productions of 
Otello and Die schweigsame Frau to Prague. So I got a passport. It wasn’t easy, but it 
was no longer impossible. And things became progressively more relaxed. Singers 
started to travel. Ludmila Dvorakova made her debut in Berlin in 1960, and that was 
the start of her international career. But you still had to get clearance—you were 
never sure, even up to the last moment, that you were going to go. 


AC: Was Krombholc already well known in the 1950s? 


PE: He was becoming so. But in symphonic work, the big personality was Anéerl; in 
the theatre, it was Chalabala, despite his limited taste. Apart from the Czech classics, 
Chalabala specialised in Russian opera. He didn’t like Italian opera. He wasn’t a- 
versatile conductor, but he was a great conductor. His Rusalka was incomparable. 


AC: What was so special about it? 


PE: First of all, it was very well rehearsed—he always did a tremendous amount of 
work with the singers. Also it was very poetic in a Slavonic way—serious-minded, but 
with a trace of nostalgia. Some time after Nejedly banished him to Brno and Ostrava, 
there was a successful campaign by certain artists to get him back to the National 
Theatre. He was also engaged by the Bolshoy. But he wasn’t easy to work with. He 
was very stubborn, he would insist on having his way. 


AC: Chalabala obviously wasn’t a Party man. 


PE: | don't think so. Anéerl wasn’t either. Before the war Anéerl was one of those 
artists who belonged to the well-intentioned leftist movement in Czechoslovakia, but 
he didn’t want to be a member of the Party—unlike Neumann. Anéerl’s socialist 
credentials were never in doubt, but he didn’t curry favour with the authorities. 


AC: In the 1950s, how necessary was it to be a member of the Party? 
PE: Absolutely necessary—if you wanted to get a post of any influence, that is. 


AC: But what about principal singers—did they have to join? Blachut and 
Dvorakova, for example? 


PE: Dvorakova was never a member of the Party. Blachut was, as far as I recall. But 
for most artists it was just a formality. No-one was expected to be an active member. 
It simply gave Party officials the feeling that you were subject to Party discipline— 
that was enough, to have you on the strip. 


AC: But for singers who weren’t Party members—what was their position, those who 
didn't go along with all this? 


PE: As long as you weren't in open opposition, no-one did you any harm. There was 
no disadvantage. After 1969, if you weren’t a member of the Party, it was more 
difficult to get a title like National Artist or Artist of Merit, with all the privileges that 
went with it. But even non-Party members weren't excluded—it was useful for the 
authorities to show some generosity occasionally, to show it wasn’t only Party 
members who were honoured. But after 1969 it was virtually impossible to get a 
teaching post at a university or academy if you weren’t a member of the Party. 


AC: Was the Communist system in the 1950s regarded as something distasteful and 
sinister, as it was after the Soviet invasion? 
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(1.) Drahomira Tikalova as Mayenka; (r.) Milada Subrtova as Rusalka 


PE: No. In the 1950s, we thought that if the Communist system was allowed tc 
develop and refine itself, it could be a vehicle of progress. It was quite a different 
situation after 1970. Then it began to fossilise. It’s true, in the 1950s things were fai 
from perfect. But the 1960s were good years. When Antonin Novotny was first 
secretary of the Party, things began to loosen up. Without him, without the de4 
Stalinisation that went on under him, 1968 would never have taken place. 


AC: Who would you single out as the outstanding singers of this era? 


PE: Well, there was Subrtova—she was a very impressive Tatyana and Donna Anna. 
She’s still alive. So is Drahomira Tikalova, who was Chalabala’s Rusalka anc 
Marenka—she also did all the Russian operas with him. She was an excellent singet 
who could communicate great feeling—she had a very moving voice. She wasn't a 
great actress, at least not by Felsenstein standards, but she was a charming woman. 
and very musical. Then there was the mezzo-soprano Marta Krasova, who had a vast 
repertoire, everything from Carmen to Ortrud and Azucena. She was a tall woman 
very dramatic and equally good in Czech and non-Czech roles—she was a notable 
Jezibaba in Rusalka. 


AC: And Blachut? 


PE: Blachut was a blacksmith before he came to the theatre. He wasn't a very 
intelligent man, and he didn’t have much training or musical knowledge. But he hac} 
a remarkable instinct for every role he did. What everyone liked was the special ring} 
to his voice—something like a magic ringing tone, which made it attractive every] 
time you heard it. He wasn’t much of an actor—everything was in the voice. He| 
always managed to find the right colours, he characterised by instinct. His} 
outstanding role was Dalibor—he made you feel that Blachut is Dalibor, Dalibor is} 
Blachut, the two were somehow inseparable. We all liked him—he was very human 
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(l.) Jaroslav Vogel (1894-1970); (r.) Jaroslav Krombholc 


a good colleague, not a trace of the neurotic prima donna. There was no grand 
allure—he didn’t even own a car. 


AC: Can we go back to Krombholc—what kind of a conductor was he? 


PE: He was not a conductor for everything. I remember he once conducted Un ballo 
in maschera in Berlin: it wasn’t very good. Krombholc knew he wasn’t well suited to 
the Italian repertoire. But he was a superb Mozart conductor—for me his Don 
Giovanni was better than B6hm’s. He was also good with anything composed around 
1900: Strauss, Debussy—that was his forte. He conducted excellent performances of 
Suk’s symphonic poems—Asrael, Praga and the others. And he was also good at 
Russian works—chiaroscuro, that was his character. He had a special feeling for the 
value of sonorities, for musical colour. Music with the temperament of a Verdi or the 
refinement of a Puccini—he would never catch that. But the moment you gave him 
Pelléas or, as I said, these ‘broken’ things—he did them beautifully. I will never forget 
his Wozzeck: it wasn’t just the expressionistic style—he added the Slavonic soul. 

I knew Krombholc over a period of many years. He would phone me mostly after 
11 at night, and talk until one in the morning. He loved to talk. He never invited you 
to his home—I never once went there, never. But we had literally thousands of 
telephone calls, personal talks. He was a very philosophical man, he knew much 
about literature and philosophy. He was intensely interested in politics, he liked to 
keep up-to-date with political developments. He wanted to know everything from 
source—he was a television fanatic, he always had three or four sets on the go. He 
would go off to the South Bohemian woods in his car and rig up a television aerial 
near the border so that he could watch western broadcasts. Very few people knew 
about this—he was a private man, careful about who he made friends with. He was 
also sensitive and easily hurt. He wasn’t the type to have women in his life. He was 
very attached to his wife—Maria Tauberova, a first-class coloratura soprano in her 
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day—and in a way he could have been her son. She was older than he, and in some 
situations he was rather helpless, she mothered him. When he had a performance, 
she had to be at the theatre, to make sure his tie was right. She was there in the box 
every night. 


AC: What about Jaroslav Vogel? 


PE: He was also a very intelligent man. He was more of an all-round musician than 
Krombholc—he knew a lot about modern music. He introduced Hindemith, 
Stravinsky and Prokofiev when he was in Ostrava. Vogel and Krombholec both 
composed. Krombholc wrote some good chamber music, but later gave it up when he 
was conducting so much. Vogel was not such a good composer as Krombholc, but he § 
was more of an all-rounder. He had spent a longer part of his career in the provinces 
than Krombholc, he had been forced to do more, and as a result he was more 
practical. To work on a production with Vogel was easier than with Krombholc. But 
one thing: Krombhole was much more sensitive, he was more emotional in his 
response to music. Vogel was a little cold. His conducting did not always inspire 
singers and the public—whereas Krombholc always did. Vogel was a little aloof. We 
got to know each other when we once spent a fortnight together at a convention of 
the Czech Music Fund. He was a sarcastic man, he liked sarcastic humour. If a singer 
came to him and said she wanted to sing a certain role, and he didn’t think she was up 
to it, the conversation would go like this: “Mr Vogel, I would like to sing this role.” 
Vogel: ‘You want to sing this role, do you? Well, take a look at the mirror and sing it 
there’. He would say that to her face. I remember it happening—she was a principal 
member of the ensemble, she wanted to sing Aida. Well, he said, sing it to the mirror. 
End of discussion! 
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Sellars directs Mathis der Maler 
at Covent Garden 
this month 


There are at least two Peter Sellars. The one, a less glamorous and less publicized 
figure, is the teacher and tireless organizer of community events in his home 
town of Los Angeles. The other, more famous and more notorious, is the opera 
producer, the iconoclast who has carved out his own niche in the history of opera 
staging in our time with a series of remarkable productions that have invariably 
infuriated as many opera-goers as they have enchanted others. From Handel’s 
Orlando (1981), in which the central character was transmuted into an astronaut 
at Cape Canaveral, through the Mozart-Da Ponte trilogy (1986-1988), which set 
Le nozze di Figaro in New York’s Trump Tower, Cosi fan tutte in Despina’s diner 
down on the New Jersey shore, and Don Giovanni in Spanish Harlem, to the 
Malibu beach house Pelléas (1993), Sellars has continued to demonstrate his 
compulsion to invest his productions with a contemporary relevance by con- 
structing about them his own all-American mythology. And binding these two 
public personae together is the character of the man himself, staggeringly gen- 
erous with his time and with his ideas, an unflagging conversationalist whose 
verbal and intellectual energy is explosively compelling. A conversation with 
Sellars is just that, incidentally, not a monologue, though a question or an 
opinion often gets more than you bargained for, and veers into uncharted terri- 
tory, ricocheting from one vividly conceived idea to the next; it is exhilarating, 
inspiring and enormous fun. 

Britain is getting the lion’s share of Sellars’s time in the theatre over this year 
and next. He purposely limits himself to just two new shows each year; in 1995 
they have been his staging of John Adams’s J Was Looking at the Ceiling and 
Then I Saw the Sky, which came to the Edinburgh Festival in August (see Festival 
Issue, pp. 8-10) as part of a European tour that also took in Paris, Hamburg and 
Helsinki, while this month Sellars makes his overdue debut at Covent Garden, 
directing Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler. Next year it will be Theodora for 
Glyndebourne, and The Rake’s Progress at the Chatelet in Paris; the rest of the 
year will be spent as usual working in Los Angeles, teaching, organizing com- 
munity projects and overseeing the Los Angeles Festival. 

Sellars sees no dichotomy between his working in the high temples of privi- 
leged art one day and in the most wretchedly deprived neighbourhoods of LA 
the next: ‘I think one’s task is to engage with every element of this society. And 
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to me that means Glyndebourne as much as street theatre in East Los Angeles. 
If you’re not also addressing the power structure then you’re leaving a major 
part of the world un-addressed, and the opportunity to work at Glyndebourne 
and Salzburg, and through Salzburg to address people who can afford $400 a 
ticket, is very important, because if you don’t get to them, nothing’s going to 
happen. If it’s any consolation, I think I’m equally hated in the streets of Los 
Angeles. I don’t do any of this to win a popularity contest.’ 

He was born in Pittsburgh in 1957, and immersed himself in the theatre while 
still a child; he was, he says, engaging with real audiences from the age of 11. ‘I 
started with puppets; the marionette theatre was the world that I had, things like 
Javanese shadow puppets and Japanese bunraku. That’s what I thought was 
normal. At high school I never took an English class, I only took courses called 
Perception and Expression, and Contemporary Communications; the first books 
we had to read were Finnegan’s Wake and Martin Buber, and that’s what I 
thought literature was. When I read Dickens I said, “that’s a lot like William S. 
Burroughs isn’t it?”. I came into it that way; at the Marionette Theatre they did 
Hansel and Gretel and Jack and the Beanstalk and so on, every weekend for 
children. But every year they did an adult show, and they used to play the French 
surrealists. So for me Ghelderode and Beckett were the first plays I ever read. 
That’s what I thought theatre was. 

‘I went to Andover and then to Harvard [where he formed his own theatre 
group, the Explosive B Cabaret]. At the same time I worked in the streets of 
downtown Denver. For 15 years all my puppet work was literally on the streets, 
off the back of pick-up trucks. I’ve done more shows in shopping malls than 
probably anywhere else. It was only comparatively recently I started working in 


@ ‘Le nozze di Figaro’ in Trump Tower: Sellars’s production of Mozart's opera for 
Pepsico Summerfare, 1987, with Sanford Sylvan (Figaro), Sue Ellen Kuzma (Marcellina) 
and David Evitts (Dr Bartolo) 
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real theatres. My real training was in street theatre, with people walking by, and 
you have to figure out how to make them stop and then 45 minutes later put a 
dollar in the hat so you will eat that night. I’m not being melodramatic, it was 
very simple. That was a clear-cut level of what success and failure meant; if you 
failed you wouldn’t have dinner. I tried all these things on the street and had an 
immediate reaction from Denver housewives. Then we’d go and do the same 
thing at Harvard and people would say that it was too avant-garde. That’s why 
I’ve never bought this thing that what I’m doing is too difficult for the audience. 
It’s usually too difficult for the keepers, for the minders, for the people who are 
going to say what’s allowed or not.’ 

That faith in his audience’s ability to keep faith with him, and to take what he 
presents on trust, allows him to concentrate on what he regards as the essential 
truths and sometimes leaves his shows with a surface roughness, where not every 
loose end has been neatly tied in. ‘I think too much stagecraft often gets ex- 
pended on pushing the right buttons at the right time; so that everybody cries 
here, or everybody laughs there. I admire those who can do it because they’re 
builders of terrific machines. But for me, that’s not what theatre is here to engage 
with. It’s here to ask what would happen in democracy when you're faced with a 
polarity of voices and possibilities. That seems to me to be the actual civic func- 
tion of working in the largest theatre in the middle of town, or in a theatre that 
has the name of the country on it . .. opera has a civic function.’ 

And so opera, too, has its own priceless virtues for fulfilling those functions 
which spoken drama conspicuously lacks. ‘One of the exciting things about 
opera is that you have more information than in any other imaginable art form, 


because music is so imprecise. It’s very hard for straight theatre to get beyond “a 


@ Sellars’s production of ‘Saint Francois d’Assise’ at Salzburg, 1992, in decor by 
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@ Sellars’s production of ‘Tannhduser’ for Lyric Opera of Chicago, 1988, with Richard 
Cassilly in the title role and Nadine Secunde as Elisabeth 


table is a table”, whereas in opera clearly everything is metaphor; music insists 
on the immateriality of the world. You can’t touch it, you can’t describe it in 
words; finally it is beyond your ability to contain. Whereas you can still talk 
about theatre a lot, it’s much more tangible. I’ve done a lot of theatre and I tend § 
to think of it as primarily musical. I’ve never done a work of prose in my life.’ 
That potential for metaphor and for articulating the indescribable, he feels, is § 
far greater in the 18th-century operatic repertory, with its scepticism bred of the § 
Enlightenment, than it is in the materialistic determinism of the Industrial Age 
where everything was taken to be cut and dried. That’s one of the reasons Sellars 
so far has directed very little 19th-century work, apart from Wagner. ‘I did a Ring 
cycle in the streets of downtown Denver, using puppets and a tape recording, and 
I have done Tannhduser (1988). Wagner is interesting because his contradictions 
are internal; how many of them he was aware of is obviously open to a long and 
protracted debate. What I did with Tannhduser was to run three layers of super- 
titles, in different colours, all through the show. One was a translation of the 
banality of the words; I actually shaped them so they sounded like bad pop song 
lyrics. Then I ran texts in red next to it that were the appalling sexual doubles | 
entendres that go throughout the whole thing; Tannhduser has the awful tabloid 
quality of making Wagner’s own affairs the subject of his opera on a level of self- 
promotion that really is just this side of Madonna. Finally I ran a third set which 
were parallel quotations from Schiller, Novalis, Goethe—real poets; if a real 
poet had tried to express the same ideas, this is what it would have been like. 
‘No one will ever know how much of this Wagner was aware of or not aware 
of. His texts are saying both more and less than he intended, and I think so many 
more things in the 19th century are that way. We look at them with our contem- 
porary eyes and we read a lot more into them than their creators perhaps 
intended to be showing, in terms of sexual subjects, in terms of political 
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awareness, and so on. That has to do with our particular ambivalence about our 
19th-century heritage and the fact that by the end of the 20th century we’re 
looking at it and saying that not only is it not the way we want to live, it’s actu- 
ally a problem, and we’re going to have to get rid of some of it. It cannot be sus- 
tained. High capitalism unchecked is a catastrophe, that’s painfully clear. And 
despite everyone trying to tell you, “Oh let business take over, let’s privatise 
everything because government doesn’t do it well enough, business can do it 
better”—excuse me, business is a disaster. We’re in one of the most unbeliev- 
able economic declines of the century. 

‘And so, whenever I do a production I have to take all of that into account. 
When I do a contemporary opera like The Death of Klinghoffer (Brussels, 1991) 
it’s odd. I think audiences know more about The Marriage of Figaro than they 
know about the actual events on the Achille Lauro because news is so poorly 
reported in our period. The age of information is actually the age of disinforma- 
tion, is actually the age of insane tabloid exploitation out of context, minus the 
qualities of understanding and reflection that the events of our times actually 
demand. That’s why I think opera has a role to play in giving people a space for 
historical reflection in their own time, which is otherwise not happening in this 
absurd rush-to-judgement journalism.’ 

Though Osborne’s The Electrification of the Soviet Union, the opera with 
which Sellars made his British debut at Glyndebourne in 1987, was a ‘historical 
piece’ in the sense that it dealt with events in the early years of the Soviet Union, 
it had a relevance to the present. ‘There was a historical nexus that was highly 
contemporary to what was actually occurring at that moment in the Soviet 
Union. And that is one thing that I suppose I did attempt to contribute to what 
Craig Raine [the librettist] was doing. I mean, God knows, Craig doesn’t need 
anyone to remind him to be contemporary, just that the form itself could be con- 
temporary. I really don’t treat the new and old operas differently. But there is the 
difference in that you can just call up the composer on the phone, or he’s right in 
the room, and you can say, “Is this really what you meant here?”. 

‘Back in the days when the composer was in the rehearsal and it was absolutely 
standard for the composer also to be a performer and be engaged in the process, 
that notion of discovery was much more typical. We’ve gotten into that very 
decadent phase of definitive performances, and this kind of score-obsession 
which of course to Mozart and Handel would have just been a joke. If they 
wanted to improvize something else one night they would, and if they wanted to 
change something an hour before performances they perfectly felt free to 
rewrite it, and did so all the time. My rule is always to do the most complete ver- 
sion ever done. We’ve done the longest performances of all the Mozart and 
Handel operas. Even Mozart and Handel did not perform as many arias as we 
did, ever. But in Don Giovanni we also took the cuts in the second-act finale that 
Mozart put in Vienna at the last minute, which are very interesting and quite 
shocking, because exactly the little moment of humanism where Don Giovanni 
says, “Oh, alright, maybe I'll give in”, is gone. Mozart excised that. You don’t 
excise three bars to save time! It’s really interesting that he would choose to cut 
that, so we cut it. 

‘You know, we worked on those Mozart operas for nine years. Nine years 
working on Don Giovanni, every year saying, “Well, what do we really think 
here”, and “let’s go back”. We’d rehearse it from scratch, really testing every 
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®@ The premiere of Osborne's ‘The Electrification of the Soviet Union’, Glyndebourne 
1987—Sellars’s UK debut—with Elizabeth Laurence (Anna), Omar Ebrahim -(Serezha) 
and Henry Herford (Pasternak) 


decision, and constantly saying, “Well, we’ve always done this this way but 
maybe this phrase has something else here, maybe in this ensemble we should 
think of this as the structural peak and build to that and then the rest of the piece 
is moving away from it.” These are things that you spend a lifetime exploring, 
and these are not pieces you make snap judgements on and come to quick deter- 
minations about.’ 

That constant revision and his insistence upon supervising revivals of his work 
have made Sellars’s working methods difficult to accommodate in repertory 
opera houses. Hence the fact that he has not worked at Covent Garden until 
now. ‘This Hindemith is so rare for me. I’ve almost never worked in a standard 
opera house. I’ve almost exclusively worked either completely outside the opera 
world, where we’ve done Mozart, Handel, Kurt Weill, all of that, or under spe- 
cial festival conditions, at Glyndebourne [The Electrification, and Die 
Zauberfléte in 1991, sans dialogue and set under a Los Angeles freeway] and 
Salzburg [where he directed the second production of Messiaen’s Saint Francois 
d’Assise, suitably updated, in 1992], or in some kind of odd amalgam of the two 
such as in the John Adams pieces with some performances at festivals, some in 
opera houses...’ 

What all these productions have in common, though, whatever their prove- 
nance, is a minutely detailed sense of place, a re-siting of the action of the opera 
that repositions almost everything surrounding the work save the text and the 
music. This kind of super-realism, though, isn’t what it is all about. ‘Needless to 
say, I treat all these contexts as metaphoric, in that not one of my productions is 
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realistic at all. They’re all elaborately choreographed, mystical, symbolic and 
everything else. I constantly explode that realistic surface at every opportunity; 
I always treat these things as points:of departure rather than points of arrival. I 
don’t want the whole evening of Figaro to be about Trump Tower; it’s a great 
place to start from because it gives everybody some kind of common ground and 
we can go on from there, but if at the end of the evening the only thing they’ve 
thought of is Trump Tower I would be very depressed. It’s the people I’m really 
interested in, the social structures that’ll allow them to be interacting in this way, 
and in what it is inside them. I’m not interested in promoting Donald Trump or 
his architecture, just as I have no vested interest in Spanish Harlem in Don 
Giovanni and certainly don’t go out of my way to recreate it. 

‘It’s a point of reference, the same as when Shakespeare specifies Bohemia: it 
doesn’t mean that we’re all going to go to Prague, it’s a state of mind and it’s a 
reference that people have just enough information about to give them a sense 
of an atmosphere, of the nature of life, a certain type of conflict, difficulty, free- 
dom, whatever. I always use these locations because they are movie locations, 
the locations of all this pop culture that is already in people’s heads. I’m not 
interested in sustaining that illusion; it’s a one-note gag that’s good for the first 
two minutes. It gives great theatrical energy, there’s a thrill of surprise, and all of 
that. Then you’re presumably after something more interesting. Once in a while 
when it gives you an amusing topicality that can spice up something, sure, but it’s 
just spice, not the meal. You know what is flavour and flavour’s wonderful, but 
you're also putting things in that are genuinely nutritious.’ 

Yet there seems an incongruity between Sellars’s drastic repositioning of his 
productions scenically and his steadfast insistence on presenting operas in their 
original languages, often these days with the help of elaborate and freely ren- 
dered surtitles, which are always part of the production he says, never something 


@ ‘Despina’s Diner’: Sellars’s production of ‘Cosi fan tutte’ for Pepsico Summerfare, 1987, 
with Susan Larson (Fiordiligi), Janice Felty (Dorabella) and Sue Ellen Kuzma (Despina) 
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@ The Perry twins in Sellars’s production of ‘Don Giovanni’ (Pepsico Summerfare, 1987): 
(l.) Herbert as Leporello, (r.) Eugene in the title role 


added. ‘I did the Mozart and Handel Operas without supertitles—and for ten 
years I didn’t use them. For ten years I did what they did in the 18th century 
when the audience didn’t understand the language either—you had these huge 
screens that you’d read during the show, or before it began; the house lights were 
kept up at a low level and you could read during the performance. For me that’s 
better than doing, say, Figaro in English, because Lorenz Hart is dead and he’s 
the only person I would want to write lyrics for Figaro. I actually asked Stephen 
Sondheim, because I thought he really could pull it off, but he could not make 
time from his work for such a thing. Cosi needs Lorenz Hart, otherwise the 
moment-to-moment communication that opera in English brings is false. 
‘Opera is about levels of communication that are quite pure and you’re taking 
in information through lots of pores; the actual sounds themselves, the way the 
composer has responded to those sounds and set those sounds, are filled with 


information and you're taking that in. The illusion that you understand all the a 


time I find really destructive, and to give everybody the illusion that they are 
understanding this is to simplify the process. I think what inevitably happens to 
a number of operas is that they get drastically reduced when these English ver- 
sions show up. The music is doing something very subtle and sensitive and the 
words are so flat and have just one dimension of characterization.’ 

With this production of Mathis der Maler, too, Sellars ticks another opera off 
his wish-list. It’s a long list, and the composer who heads it is a bit of a surprise: 
‘My favourite opera composer has always been Verdi. I’ve always wanted to 
stage Verdi more than anything in the world, but no one will ever ask me to, and 
there aren’t, to my mind, the right singers and conductors around to do it who 
would be willing to work with me. Verdi, Mayakovsky and Hitchcock were my 
heroes in college; people who created a genuinely popular art that worked simul- 
taneously at all of these levels—political, personal, religious. It’s all there. I 
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would do anything to stage Simon Boccanegra, or Don Carlos, or for that mat- 
ter, Stiffelio, which I adore. Extraordinary experimental forms. He’s a man who’s 
just opening up everything. I worked out a whole production of Trovatore once 
with Beverly Sills for New York City Opera, but she got cold feet and it never 
happened. 

‘There are jillions of operas I love, would love to do. My other obsession is the 
Russians, which again, nobody has ever asked me to do. What I wouldn’t give to 
do Glinka’s Life for the Tsar, which is one of the great operas, a thrilling, 
thrilling, profound, beautiful piece. The Shostakovich operas are achieving a lot 
of currency, Prokofiev’s Gambler is out there now, and people are doing 
Khovanshchina which ten years ago they weren’t; all those were pieces I had ear- 
marked. I think, fine they’re being done and people are seeing them and so that’s 
good. I don’t have any need to re-invent the wheel. If it’s out there being done, 
fine, so I’m tending to do pieces like Saint Francois or Mathis that aren’t. 

‘I’ve been asking to do Mathis der Maler for ten years. As soon as the Jesse 
Helms thing heated up in America and he began to make his attacks on the arts, 
that was the response I wanted to make, and it’s the response I want to make at 
this moment in America when we’re under fire. I think right now [in August 
1995] that what the US Congress has been doing every day for the last two 
months is comparable to February and March 1933, and to what happened in the 
Reichstag. The law against the overcrowding of the schools was proposed by 
Hitler in 1933 to say that the quality of education could not be sustained with for- 
eigners and mixed-race people. The voters in California passed proposition 187 
that denies healthcare, emergency medical treatment and education to children 
of illegal immigrants. That’s passed now, it’s law. In the United States of 
America, the Land of the Free. 

‘That’s what’s going on now. For me, it’s not a forced situation. For me to deal 
with what Hindemith was feeling day-to-day in 1933 is very real, and this opera 
is responding to a real need. I love Hindemith and this has long been one of my 
favourite pieces, but I actually think it has a purpose right now, and has a contri- 
bution to make at this moment in our history. Because as you know, anything we 
do in America you get five years later here, or sometimes sooner. And I’m living 
in the place, California, where it all starts in America. So, I don’t think it’s pre- 
mature, I think it’s just on schedule, arriving in California now, and at Covent 
Garden this fall. It’s just on schedule.’ 
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Andrew Porter first appeared in the April 1952 issue; few— 
Lord Harewood and Richard Law (both Vol. | No. 1)—beat 
him in the seniority stakes. He needs, as they say, no introduc- 
tion: critic for the Financial Times (1953-74), the New Yorker 
(1972-92), more recently the Observer and the Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, translator and (if you scour indexes) occa- 
sional producer. He was associate editor of OPERA from 1953- 
6, and edited the Musical Times from 1960-7. Here is his 
review of the premiere of Goehr’s Arianna; like all his 
notices, it enhances the experience if you were also there and, 
if you weren't, makes you feel as if you had been. 





Arianna 
Royal Opera at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, September 15 


From time to time a rumour ripples through the musicology network: that a 
score of Monteverdi’s lost Arianna has been found—in an Italian private library, 
one version has it: on Crete (not Naxos itself) says another. And it may well turn 
up: the music of L’incoronazione di Poppea was found (in Vienna) only in the 
late 19th century, that of Francesco Sacrati’s La finta pazza, more famous in its 
day than any Monteverdi opera, only in 1984. Impatient, the composer 
Alexander Goehr, Monteverdi-soaked from youth, has now given us ‘Arianna, 
lost opera by Claudio Monteverdi composed again by Alexander Goehr’. It was 
commissioned by the BBC for Radio 3’s Fairest Isle celebrations, was played by 
the Royal Opera for five performances, and was broadcast on Radio 3. The result 
is more than a curious conceit or an academic exercise; it’s the fascinating, stir- 
ring, and beautifully worked product of a lively fancy and a lifelong passion. 
Monteverdi’s Arianna, his second opera, and only the fifth opera ever written’, 
appeared at the Mantuan court in 1608, the year after Orfeo, for the wedding fes- 
tivities of Francesco Gonzaga and Margherita of Savoy; and it was revived in the 
Venetian public theatre (with the choral content abridged) in 1639-40, precursor 
there of JI ritorno d’Ulisse, the lost Le nozze d’Enea in Lavinia, and Poppea. 
Arianna librettos survive, but of the music only the well-known ‘Lamento 
d’ Arianna’, ‘Lasciatemi morire’, which Monteverdi published in solo form, in a 
five-part madrigal arrangement, and in a sacred contrefactum as a ‘Pianto della 
Madonna’, ‘Iam moriar mi Fili’. It was a famous piece; we are told that every 
house ‘that harboured a harpsichord or lute was filled with the plaintive accents 
of Ariadne sung by a trembling voice’; and in our day Gigli, Mario Lanza, 
Kathleen Ferrier, Nadia Boulanger’s ensemble, and the Trapp Family Singers are 


' Depending, of course, on whether or not one ‘counts’ Peri’s pioneering Dafne, Agazzari’s 


Eumelio, etc. At any rate, one of the very earliest: iet’s not get into a new round of termi- 
nological games. 
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ARIANNA 
Opera in eight scenes by Alexander Goehr after Claudio Monteverdi; libretto by Ottavio 
Rinuccini. Producer Francesca Zambello; designer Alison Chitty; lighting designer Alan 
Burrett; choreographer Ron Howell. Premiere at the Royal Opera House, Covent 


Garden, on 15 September 1995. 


Amore 

Arianna 

Venere, Dorilla 

Bacco 

Teseo, Pescatore 

Soldato Primo, Pescatore, Messaggiero 
Consigliero, Pescatore 

Soldato, Pescatore, Nunzio Primo 
Soldato, Pescatore, Giove 

Soldato, Pescatore 


Conductor : 


Anna Maria Panzarella 
Susan Graham 

Sheila Nadler 

Axel KG6hier 

J. Patrick Raftery 
Christopher Ventris 
David Wilson-Johnson 
Gidon Saks 

Mark Beesley 

Dan Long 


Ivor Bolton 


among the many who have recorded it. In a 1633 letter Monteverdi left some 
account of its composition: ‘When I was about to compose the ‘Lamento 
d’Arianna’, finding no book to show me the natural way of imitation (other than 
Plato, in one of his shafts of wisdom, but so hidden that I could scarcely discern 
what he showed me), I discovered, let me tell you, what hard work I had to do to 
achieve the little I did.’ 

In opera’s earliest days, Monteverdi discovered the ‘eternal verities’ of the 
complicated art form that went on to conquer the western world: the balance of 
shifting tensions between words and music, voices and orchestra, free declama- 
tion and formally shaped number, melodic gesture and affecting harmony, ‘beau- 
tiful simplicity’ and eloquent elaboration, dancing and scenery and costumes and 
lighting. After his death, in days when audiences wanted new works each season, 
not revivals, his operas disappeared, for three centuries. Although Orfeo had 
been published, it received its first full staging after 1607 only in 1925 (by the 
Oxford University Opera Club). Eminent critics, Newman and Colles, found it a 
revelation; partial performances in Paris had already excited the enthusiasm of 
d’Indy, Dukas, Debussy. Ulisse and Poppea waited still longer for rebirth. But 
meanwhile the great reformers—Gluck, Mozart, Rossini, Berlioz, Wagner— 
had, without knowing Monteverdi, in their practice reaffirmed his precepts, 
restoring integrity to opera whenever one of its elements unduly threatened the 
seriousness of the whole. 

In 1925 Newman and Colles unhesitatingly placed Monteverdi, hitherto 
unheard in theatres, in the company of ‘the great musical dramatists from Purcell 
to Wagner’. There he has remained: stirrer of contemporary audiences, and 
inspiration for 20th-century composers as diverse as Britten and Berio, Thea 
Musgrave (in her moving Voice of Ariadne) and Peter Maxwell Davies, 
Hindemith and Hans Werner Henze. And Goehr. As a treble Goehr sang in the 
pioneering post-war performances of the Monteverdi Vespers conducted by his 
father, Walter Goehr, and he helped to prepare material for performances of 
Orfeo and Poppea. His chamber operas Naboth’s Vineyard, Shadewplay II, and 
Sonata about Jerusalem (1968-71) owe much to Monteverdi. His 1992 Prom 
cantata The Death of Moses has been well described (by Paul Griffiths) as the 
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work Monteverdi might have written had he been living in the 1990s and BBC- 
commissioned. Goehr began Arianna, he related in a programme note, by lis- 
tening to the libretto read aloud (the Mantua, not the Venice, libretto, but shorn 
now of its topical prologue, and by him somewhat abridged), and composing it 
in Monteverdi manner: declamation over bass, madrigalic choruses, ritornellos 
of simple tunes harmonized. That, however, was just the first stage. Then came 
‘the second and third stages: developing, transposing’. A play of fancy and new 
invention and reflection flooded and transformed the initial pastiche; our ‘new 
Monteverdi’, like his audience, had heard Schoenberg and Strauss. Not one bar 
of the celebrated ‘Lamento’ has kept its original harmonies, and even its hal- 
lowed vocal line soars or sinks with altered, intensified gestures. Goehr re-cre- 
ated with instinct and intuition, a modern composer’s verve and fantasy, not 
academic diligence. Different harmonic worlds moving at different gaits, and 
sounds and textures half-familiar, half-strange produce a sense of living in more 
than one age, and of rediscovering afresh opera’s enchantment. 

Orpheus in innumerable operatic manifestations—from Peri, through Tamino 
and Tannhauser, to Harrison Birtwistle’s protagonist—has offered a practical 
demonstration of music’s power. But Arianna is the drama of a woman infatu- 
ated, wooed and won, deserted, newly wooed, newly compliant. In setting it, 
Monteverdi and his librettist Ottavio Rinuccini broke new ground. The 


@ The premiere of ‘Arianna’ at Covent Garden, with J. Patrick Raftery (centre) as Teseo 
and Susan Graham in the title role 
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shepherds of earlier operas—Orpheus and Eurydice among their companions— 
become a fishing community invaded by Ariadne and Theseus, then Bacchus, 
and observing, commenting, sympathetic. Opera, previously pastoral, comes 
closer to the re-creation of Attic drama that was its first avowed aim. Goehr’s 
new Ariadne, beyond Monteverdi’s, is a woman who, after Theseus’ desertion, 
has learned what men’s vows are worth; she has perhaps heard the worldly wis- 
dom of Zerbinetta in Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos. Clear-eyed, not giddy and 
glowing, she accepts Bacchus’ proposal—after that great Lament—on her own 
measured terms. Susan Graham was a wonderful protagonist. Goehr challenges 
his heroine by prefacing the Lament with a strain of the Kathleen Ferrier record- 
ing—a moment of the past flooding into the present. Graham is a mezzo in the 
Ferrier, Simionato, Janet Baker line, individual, but like them singing openly 
from the heart with a schooled voice of lovely timbre, pure and unforced in swell, 
poignant in pianissimo, honest and communicative in every utterance. A great 
performance. 

Other performers of note were Timothy Robinson in various small roles— 
soldier, fisherman, minor messenger—uttering and shaping the Italian text in a 
way that made one attend; and, likewise, David Wilson-Johnson, the grave, 
persuasive Counsellor who urges Theseus for reasons of state to abandon 
Ariadne. In the cast of 11, only the Ariadne and the Cupid (soprano) have 
single roles: Venus (contralto) doubles as Ariadne’s nurse Dorilla; the Theseus 
(tenor), Bacchus (counter-tenor), and Jove (bass) must also become members 
of the madrigal choir. There’s also a children’s chorus. Rinuccini confined the 
action to narrative: one messenger gives an account of Theseus’ embarkation, 
Ariadne plunging into the waves in pursuit, her attempted suicide, and rescue; 
another gives an account of Bacchus’ arrival on the island and his. meeting with 
| Ariadne. (Goehr re-allots the ‘she said . . . then he said . . ” parts of the narra- 
tives to the voices of Ariadne and Bacchus themselves.) Gidon Saks (bass) and 
Christopher Ventris (tenor) were impressive and urgent in the long solos, if 
sometimes louder than necessary. Sheila Nadler, the Venus/Dorilla, turned in 
| one of her doughty battle-axe performances, voice booming, eyes popping. 
| J. Patrick Raftery’s Theseus was vocally drab. Axel Kéhler’s Bacchus lacked 
| allure. Anna Maria Panzarella was a rather edgy Cupid. 

Goehr’s orchestra of 16 is a colourful ‘modern Monteverdi ensemble’ such as 
| he used in The Death of Moses: continuo plus six woodwinds (doubling on sev- 
| eral instruments); two trombones; two percussionists, whose battery includes — 
| xylophone, vibraphone, and glockenspiel; two violins and a viola. Saxophones 
| replace Monteverdi’s cornets, the guitar is electric, the harpist plays now a 
/ modern, now a medieval instrument, and a synthesizer is programmed with the 
timbres of wood and reed organs. Again, intuition and lively fancy seem to have 
prompted the choice of sonorities; the result is varied, attractive, and eloquent. 
Alison Chitty’s set, a slope with embedded strip-lights that can define square or 
circular action areas, sweeps through the proscenium arch to compass and cover 
the orchestra pit; the singers can advance out into the house. Meanwhile the 
orchestra, conducted by Ivor Bolton, is semi-sunk in an upstage circular pit 
(while the singers take the beat from television monitors in the stage boxes and 
up on the circle front). The preface to Gagliano’s Dafne (which was played in 
Mantua a few months before Arianna), a veritable ‘production book’, prescribes 
accompanists hidden in the scenery; but in this Arianna Goehr’s elaborate 
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@ Susan Graham in the title role of Goehr’s ‘Arianna’ at Covent Garden, with 
(l.) Gidon Saks (Pescatore), and (r.) J. Patrick Raftery (Teseo) 


@ The finale of Francesca Zambello’s production of Goehr’s ‘Arianna’ at Covent Garden 
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instrumental detail was not really heard keenly and brightly enough. 
Nevertheless, the challenge of presenting the unusual work in the large house 
had been intelligently and imaginatively met (and the show had plainly.been well 
rehearsed). Francesca Zambello’s production balanced the masque, entertain- 
ment, dream-like, and direct-human-drama elements. There were: excellently 
conceived groups, memorable images, and through the 130-minute span (with- 
out interval) the progress was sure. There was much simple flying: airborne tele- 
phone booths or kitchen chairs, bright red against the prevailing blue, carried 
gods through the skies; at the close the full children’s chorus took off. 

All in all, a fascinating and remarkable achievement. Paul Griffiths put it well: 
‘Because this Arianna presents us with a Monteverdi composed now, a 
Monteverdi who can write for electronic sampler, and who knows Schoenberg as 
well as Debussy and Puccini, we rejoin the audience of 1608, confronting some- 
thing that did not exist hitherto, and which is therefore uncategorized and unpre- 
dictable. This is not the Arianna that was performed at the-Gonzaga court, but it 
might be how it felt.’ ANDREW PORTER 








And so, almost, to the present. Long after Pierre Boulez had 
half-seriously recommended blowing up all opera houses, 
there were people south of the Alps rather too busy burning 
them down—John Allison reports overleaf on that ghastly 
night in Venice in 1996 with, on p.126, one of the most dispir- 
iting photographs we have ever published. Even more dispir- 
iting, it is not the new opera house that is ‘as it was, where it 
was’, but still the ruin. 

More cheerfully, OPERA has a new Editor in John Allison, 
and he is only the fourth. His predecessors were Lord Hare- 
wood (1950-3), Harold Rosenthal (1953-86) and ‘the present 
writer’ (1986-99). Associate, assistant and co-editors have 
included Andrew Porter, Philip Hope-Wallace, Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor, William Mann, Alan Blyth, John Warrack, 
Arthur Jacobs, Edmund Tracey and Max Loppert. Add the 
fluidly constituted Editorial Board, and you have just about 
everyone who is anyone. Enough lists, enough trumpet- 
blowing. On, eagerly, to the next 50 years. R.M. 
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A night in Venice 
John Allison 


Even before one enters Campo San Fantin to be confronted the facade and 
burnt-out shell of the Teatro La Fenice, a smell of fire hangs in the air. It makes 
it hard for those going about their business in the neighbouring calli to forget the 
tragedy of the night of January 29, and the scores of people making a sombre pil- 
grimage to the charred ruins are a further reminder. From the moment the news 
broke, the Italian government treated the Fenice’s destruction as a national dis- 
aster, and any lesser response would have been inadequate: not only was it one 
of the most beautiful opera houses anywhere, it saw the premieres of works by 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, Stravinsky, Britten and Prokofiev among oth- 
ers, and is still not forgotten by Venetians for the symbol of resistance to the 
occupying Austrians it became during the risorgimento years. The fact that its 
recent history has been musically uneventful is unimportant. Ironically, it is only 
by going to Venice that one can view the events dispassionately: being in that 
fragile city brings home the realization that worse tragedies could easily hap- 
pen—heaven forbid, but the destruction of just one room in the Accademia 
Galleries or the Palazzo Ducale, or a single mosaic in the Basilica—and that in 
this instance the art itself has not been damaged. Most of the theatre’s treasures 
had been removed for safe-keeping, the archives were housed in the Fondazione 
Levi and so remain intact, and, exquisite though the auditorium’s blue-cream- 
gold rococo fantasy may have been, it was (as the severest critics have put it) a 
‘nostalgic fake’. Still, the sense of shock felt in Venice and beyond in the wake of 
the blaze is palpable and only natural given a disaster so unexpected—but if it 
was unexpected, was it unpredictable? 

First, the facts. When the alarm was raised on that Monday night at about 
9.15 pm, the fire was already burning fiercely. Within half an hour the roof had 
collapsed and flames 150 feet high were shooting up into the night sky, causing 
blazing embers to fall as far away as the Giudecca Canal. Firefighters were able 
to save only the outside walls, and looked on helplessly as the stalls and boxes 
were engulfed and reduced to mounds of smouldering rubble. Almost symboli- 
cally, the gilt phoenix which hangs over the theatre’s entrance bearing the Gran 
Teatro La Fenice inscription remains unsinged. 

Next, the rumours—and even by its own standards the rumour machine in 
Venice is working overtime. Although a report commissioned by the investigat- 
ing magistrate is still awaited as we go to press—the theatre has been sealed off 
and there is an embargo on information coming out—it is believed that the 
flames started in a rehearsal room behind the top gallery, where barrels of 
inflammable resins used to coat roof beams were being stored. A workers’ can- 
teen had apparently been set up there; the first story went that an electric heater 
and coffee machine had been left on overnight. The fire curtain dividing the 
auditorium and backstage area is reported not to have been fully closed, and on 
the night of the blaze only a single security guard had been entrusted with the 


@ Opposite: The former auditorium of La Fenice, Venice 
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safety of the building. The fire alarm had been switched off since before 
Christmas, in preparation for a new anti-incendiary system which the Mayor of 
Venice, Massimo Cacciari, has confirmed was about to have been installed. Add 
the news of a small fire which went unreported early in January, and a picture of 
negligence on an overwhelming scale emerges. Given this, it is surprising that 
nobody has questioned whether insurance will pay out. The theatre was insured 
for 25 billion lire—did that cover the whole artistic value, or simply the struc- 
ture?—but there has been no statement yet. 

Arson is not suspected—though neither has it been ruled out. The suspected 
Mafia destruction by fire of the Petruzzelli in Bari in October 1991 has not been 
forgotten, and the fact that the gutting of the Fenice occurred at a time when sur- 
rounding canals had been drained (and thus fire-boats could get nowhere near) 
has given rise to various conspiracy theories, none of them, it must be said, 
involving the Comune. Although the blaze was probably a tragic coincidence, it 
was not for lack of precedents; only a few years ago the department store Coin 
burned down with the loss of three lives. Almost unbelievably in a city of such 
historic value that is acknowledged to be a potential tinderbox, Venice lacks an 
efficient system of fire hydrants. Even ina city built on water, there is not enough 
water to put fires out. The miracle is that the whole area, barely five minutes’ 
walk from St Mark’s Square, did not catch alight. 

Given the scale of the disaster and its even more catastrophic potential, the 
undignified scramble to disclaim responsibility has been hardly surprising. First to 
point fingers was the Superintendency which oversees buildings and monuments 
in the city, but it should have intervened months previously. By law it has to grant 
permission for building work, but it was not approached by the Fenice, which 
went ahead unilaterally with the renovation. In its turn, the Comune has accused 


®@ La Fenice, 30 January 1996 
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the Superintendency of negligence, but as owners and managers of the building. 
the Comune knew about—and indeed was paying for—the work. What is clear is 
that the granting of official permission could have affected the manner in which 
the work was carried out: proof of adequate fire prevention plans has to be sup- 
plied, and if a fire alarm is to be turned off in a building of historical importance, 
a substitute system has always to be provided. To date no one has resigned, but it 
is hardly surprising that there have been calls for Gianfranco Pontel (current 
Superintendent of the Ente Autonomo Teatro La Fenice, the para-state body that 
runs the theatre), the Fenice’s governing council, and the Mayor to go. 

At least the Comune and the Superintendency have agreed that the charred 
rubble will be carefully sorted and documented before it is removed. so that any- 
thing that can possibly be used again or copied will be saved (and it is pleasing 
to note that this was agreed before an outbreak of sanctimonious wailing 
occurred in the British press offering British expertise gained in this area after 
the fires at Uppark and Hampton Court to the ‘incompetent’ Italians). The 
theatre’s name bears testimony to its fire-ridden history—the 1792 theatre by 
Gianantonio Selva had been called La Fenice because it replaced a Baroque 
building lost to fire—and last time it burnt down, in 1836, it was rebuilt within a 
year along Selva’s lines. The interior we knew was not modelled until 1853, and 
subsequent modernizations involved the removal of the forestage and the 
enlargement of the orchestra pit (the latter as late as 1938, when the familiar 
velvet chairs replaced metal seats). All of which makes the widely proclaimed 
view that the Fenice should rise from its ashes ‘com’era e dov’era’—echoing the 
phrasing of the city’s decision in 1902 to build a replica of the Campanile after it 
collapsed—rather meaningless. ‘Com’era’—but as it was when? 

A great danger of the healthy determination to rebuild the Fenice not only 
‘com’era e dov’era’ but also immediately is that less thought will be given to the 
construction techniques. (Advice might be sought from those currently restor- 
ing Barcelona’s burnt-out Teatre Liceu.) Finding the craftsmen—gilders, stuc- 
coists, plasterers and so on—capable of redecorating the theatre must be 
possible, but they will take care of only the surfaces. What lay under the surface 
and was vital to the Fenice’s acoustics is another question, one that architects 
and historians will have to answer by looking for documents that may or may 
not have survived. All these processes must be given time, time which would 
also allow consideration of Andrew Porter’s call for La Fenice to be rebuilt in 
stricter 19th-century fashion, complete with a forestage and without an orches- 
tra pit (Verdi never saw one). With the exceptions of Wagner and Strauss, very 
little of the repertory from the 17th century to today would be seriously com- 
promised, and the tragic events at the Fenice would seem to present a good 
opportunity to experiment with recreating 19th-century conditions. This might 
become an especially fruitful argument were it possible to co-ordinate future 
opera policy in the city. For example, the Teatro Malibran, which is awaiting 
refurbishment but at present is nothing more than a barn, could be developed 
so that repertory unsuited to the Fenice be covered there. But alas, little long- 
term thought is likely to be given to the Malibran now that calls have been made 
for it to be finished as soon as possible (some talk of next year) as a temporary 
home for the Fenice. 

Events are moving fast. The opera season was scheduled to have opened on 
March 22 in a fully-equipped marquee (seating well over 1,000) that was used 
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during restoration work on the opera houses in Genoa and Naples. It is situated 
on the ugly Tronchetto, but savings are anticipated by not having to move 
scenery by boat. Relief measures were set up immediately—the caretaker Prime 
Minister, Lamberto Dini, was quick to call an emergency meeting of ministers— 
and the government issued a decree nominating the Prefect of Venice to head a 
Commissione Staordinaria with streamlined powers to oversee the reconstruc- 
tion of the Fenice. Funds have been pledged from the Italian government and 
the European Union among other bodies in Italy and around the world: costs 
usually mentioned range from 80 to 120 billion lire for the structure and a simi- 
lar amount for decorating and equipping the theatre. It must be hoped that the 
support and sympathy will have more staying power than that expressed when | 
promises for a quick reconstruction were made after the Bari fire in 1991, though 
it should not be forgotten that the Teatro Massimo in Palermo has been closed 
for more than two decades for repairs. But Venice occupies a special place in the 
Italian cultural pantheon, and the experience of Florence, whose Uffizi gallery is | 
now restored after the 1993 bombing, must be a cause for optimism. 








Phrases like ‘events are moving fast’ and ‘cause for opti- 
mism’ must now sound a little, well, optimistic in any discus- 
sion of the Teatro La Fenice, but just for the record, and as 
things stand at the time of writing in January 2000, the 
Phoenix is now due to rise again by late 2001. Perhaps we will 
get it right this time, perhaps not, and looking back at the re- 
port from the scene of the disaster it now seems incredible 
that arson was not seriously suspected—but the point (hope- 
fully) is that OPERA was on the spot within days of the fire, of- 
fering the most up-to-date news. Looking back at the articles 
in this collection, there is always a sense of the magazine 
tackling some of the most topical operatic issues in half a 
century. 

‘Whether the need has been long—or strongly—enough 
felt remains to be seen’—so wrote Lord Harewood (see p.1) 
of the demand he perceived for a serious magazine on opera. 
Fifty years is enough time to see that the need was long and 
strong, and also proof that it still exists. With the continuing 
input of distinguished writers and practitioners—and_ the 
interest of our readers—the show must, and will, goon. J.A. 
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